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HISTORY OF THE MACDONALDS, 


AND 
THE LORDS OF THE ISLES. 
By tHe Epirtor. 
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XIV. 
XVI. Donatp Gorm Mor Macponatp, seventh baron of Sleat. Im- 
mediately on the succession of this chief he became involved in serious 
disputes with his neighbours, the Macleans, through the treachery of his 
own nephew, a desperate character known as “‘ Uistean Mac Ghilleaspuig 
Chleirich,” or Hugh, son of Archibald the clerk. The Chief of Sleat 
being, in 1585, on a voyage to pay a complimentary visit to his relative, 
Angus Macdonald of Dunyveg, in Islay, and accompanied by the usual 
retinue befitting his rank, was forced by stress of weather to take shelter 
in the Island of Jura, on a part of it belonging at the time to Maclean of 
Duart. At the same time Uistean Mac Ghilleaspuig Chleirich and a son 
of Donald Herrach, already referred to as the ancestor of the Macdonalds 
ot Balranald, were by the same cause driven into a neighbouring creek 
for shelter. Learning that their chief lay so near them, “ these vassals,” 
according to Gregory, “ carried off, by night, a number of cattle from 
Maclean’s lands and took to sea, in the expectation that Donald Gorme 
and his party would be blamed by the Macleans for the robbery, and 
suffer accordingly. Their malicious design, unfortunately, took effect, for 
in the course of the following night the men of Skye were attacked by a 
superior body of the Macleans ; and, as they apprehended no danger, fell 
an easy prey to the assailants. Sixty of the Macdonalds were slain, and 
their chief only escaped the same fate from the circumstance of his acci- 
dentally sleeping on board his galley on the night of the attack. He im- 
mediately returned to Skye, much exasperated at what he had reason to 
believe was such an unprovoked attack, and vowed vengeance against the 
Macleans ; feelings which quickly spread amongst all the Macdonalds and 
their allies, Violent measures of retaliation were immediately resorted 
to, and carried to such an extent, that, in the month of September, we 
find the King himself writing to Macleod of Harris, and earnestly request- 
ing that chief to assist Maclean of Duart against the Clandonald, who had 
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already done much injury to Maclean and his followers, and threatened 
to do more.”* The original letter, which is dated 18th September 1585, 
is in the Macleod Charter Chest in Dunvegan Castle. All the Mac- 
donalds joined to revenge the insult offered to the Chief of Sleat and the 
terrible slaughter of his followers for the unscrupulous misdeeds of a 
character of whose conduct they were as ignorant as they were innocent. 
Angus Macdonald of Isla became the chief leader in the bloody battles 
which followed, but he was well backed up by the Chief of Sleat. A 
very full account of the atrocious acts which followed is given in the 
“History of the Macleans,” but as these refer more particularly to the 
Macdonalds of Isla, a record of them will more appropriately be given 
under that head later on. 

In the New Statistical Account of the Parish of Kilmuir in Skye, 
written in 1841 by the Rev. Alexander Macgregor, M.A,, then residing 
in the parish, we find the following :—“ A secret plot was laid to deprive 
Donull Gorm Mor of his property, which was devised and artfully 
carried on by his own nephew, Uistean Mac Ghilleaspuig Chleirich (Hugh, 
the son of Archibald the clerk), who was a very powerful and treacherous 
man. Seeing that his uncle, Donull Gorm, had no issue, and that the 
property would, in consequence, devolve upon his elder brother, Donull 
Gorm Og Mac Ghilleaspuig Chleirich, he resolved to usurp it by power 
and stratagem. For this purpose he secretly contrived to gain over to his 
cause as many of the clan as possible, at the same time pretending to his 
uncle to be on the best possible terms with him. The first preparation 
for the accomplishment of his schemes was the building of a large tower 
or castle on the farm of Peinduin, in the adjoining parish of Snizort. 
This tower, still called ‘Caisteal Uistein,’ i.c., Hugh’s castle, was never 
entirely finished. It was erected on a rock by the sea-side, and had 
neither doors nor windows, but was to be entered on the top by means of 
ladders, which could be pulled up and let down at pleasure. The ruins 
of this castle are still several feet in height, It is said that Donull Gorm 
had but little suspicion of his nephew’s intrigues until he commenced the 
building of this unique fortress, which he did under other pretences, by 
the permission of his uncle. A few years afterwards, however, Donull 
Gorm had more direct proof of his nephew’s intentions. Having had 
occasion to pay a visit to his kinsman at Dunyveg, in Isla, he set out 


_ from his castle at Duntulm.” Mr Macgregor then gives an account of 


what occurred on the Island of Jura which is pretty much the 
same as that already quoted from Gregory, and proceeds—*“ Soon 
after Donull Gorm’s return at that time to his castle of Duntulm, 
he had a letter from his treacherous nephew Uistean, which was the 
means of bringing his plots clearly to light. Uistean being in Uist, with 
a view to procure as many adherents as possible, wrote a letter to one of 
his confederates in Skye, revealing all his plans, while at the same time 
he wrote another letter, full of friendly expressions, to his uncle at Dun- 
tulm. It is said that, while both letters were closed and sealed, he com- 
mitted an egregious mistake for his own unrighteous cause, by addressing 
his confederate’s letter to his uncle and vice versa; by which awkward 
oversight Donull Gorm was, from Uistean’s own handwriting, led to a 


* Highlands and Isles, pp. 280-31. 
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knowledge of all his schemes. Before the usurper was aware of what he 
had done, Donull Gorm despatched a messenger to his kinsman and re- 
lative, Donull Mac Iain ’ic Sheumais in Uist, to seize Uistean, and bring 
him prisoner to Duntulm. Without loss of time Donull Mac Iain put 
his liege-lord’s instructions into execution. He resorted to the house 
where Uistean resided, and as he approached it with a strong retinue of 
men, the usurper dreading that all was not right, and seeing the impossi- 
bility of effecting his escape, had barely time to dress himself in female 
attire, and to commence grinding with a quern, or hand-mill, at which 
the inmates had been at the time engaged. The size and masculine ap- 
pearance of the grinder soon attracted the notice of the party when they 
entered the house. They laid hold of him, but his great agility and 
bodily strength, together with his being rendered violent through despair, 
made it doubtful for a time whether or not the party could retain him. 
At length, being encumbered with his dress, and unable any longer to 
defend himself against the men who surrounded him, he was seized, and 
fastly bound and carried prisoner to the family seat in this parish (Kil- 
muir). He was cast into the dungeon of the castle, which was a dark, 
secluded vault on the ground-floor of the edifice, where he was chained in 
the centre of the apartment. He was fed on salt beef, and when he 
stretched forth his hand to grasp a covered pitcher which was placed near 
him, and which he no doubt supposed to contain water, he found it 
empty! Writhing in agony with thirst, he found neither alleviation nor 
repose, until death put an end to his sufferings.” 

Lachlan Mor, Chief of the Macleans, had been able for some 
time to get the best of the quarrel with the Macdonalds; he on one 
occasion having put to death no less than five hundred and six of that 
clan in Isla, and to secure a truce with him Macdonald of Isla had to 
grant Maclean the half of his Isla territories ; whereupon the latter re- 
turned to Mull. The Macdonalds generally were highly exasperated, and 
a powerful league was formed, to revenge their past misfortunes, under 
Donald Gorm of Sleat, composed of the Macdonalds of Kintyre, Skye, 
Ardnamurchan, Clanranald, and the subordinate clans of Macneil of Gigha, 
Macailisters of Loup, and the Macphees of Collonsay, while they had the 
assistance of Maclean of Borreray, who held his lands of Donald Gorm 
of Sleat as his feudal superior. This powerful force assembled so suddenly 
and entered Maclean’s territories in Mull that he was quite unprepared to 
meet them, having no force ready to take the field, and he was obliged to 
retreat with all the inhabitants of the lower grounds along the sea coast 
to the mountains, whither they carried all their moveable property, under 
his immediate command, They encamped at Lichd Li. The Macdonalds 
meanwhile sailed up Loch-nan-gall on the west coast of Mull, and, em- 
barking, marched and pushed forward their outposts within three miles of 
where the Macleans were encamped. The Macdonalds of Sleat having held 
such a prominent position in this expedition, the following may be given 
from the account in “Seanachie’s” History of the Clan Maclean. He 
says :—Lachlan Mor gave strict orders that no one should advance beyond 
a certain pass, at which it was his intention to dispute the progress of his 
enemies when they attempted to force it. Contrary to his intentions, 
however, a bold and spirited youth, Ian an Inner (or John of Innerscadell), 
a son of Maclean of Ardgour, who commanded the detached parties, and 
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whose bravery on this occasion overmatched his prudence, could not 
witness the insulting advance of the Macdonalds without some attempt to 
check them ; be advanced from the post assigned to him, and with a few 
followers attacked the advanced part at Sron-na-Cranalich ; the result was 
the loss of almost every individual of his faithful band, one of whom was 
Allan, son of Maclean of Treshinish, a youth of much promise, and whose 
death was deeply lamented. 

Early the following day the invaders moved forward with intention to 
attack the Macleans in their position. On the march, and as they were 
approaching the pass already mentioned, Maclean of Borreray, while 
marching at the head of his men, was observed to be wrapped in an un- 
usual reverie of thoughtfulness. Sir Donald Macdonald of Slaite, the 
chief commander of the invaders, and whose immediate follower Borreray 
on this occasion was, approached him, and inquired of him if the cause of 
his particularly thoughtful mood did not arise from a reluctance to fight 
against his clan and kinsmen ; and if so, that he was welcome to fall back 
into the rear and resign his “ post to such as might not be deterred from 
doing their duty by such treacherous scruples.” “ Treacherous scruples,” 
replied Maclean, “I entertain not ; more care for thee and thy followers 
makes me in mood melancholy ;” and in a half suppressed tone, as if ad- 
dresing himself, he added, “That horrid! and, 1 fear, ominously fatal 
dream!” Macdonald, with fearful anxiety, inquired what dream? 
“ Listen,” said Borreray, “you shall hear: at the middle hour of night, 
as a peaceful slumber came o’er me, a voice distinctly repeated the follow- 
ing lines to me :— 

An Lichd-Li Sin, O, Lichd-Li! 

’S am ortsa bheirear an dith ! 

*S iad Clann-Ghilleain a bheir buaidh, 

Air an t’ shluagh a thig air tir ; 

An Gearna Dubh sin, ’s i ’n Gearna Dubh, 

’S ann innte dhoirtear an fhuil ; 

Marbhar an Ridire Ruadh, 

. Mvu’n teid claidheamh ’n truaill an diugh. 

Feared Lichd Lee,* Ah! Cread Lichd Lee ! 
Direful are the deeds the fates have doomed on thee ; 
Defeated by the sons of Gillean the invading multitude shall be, 
On thee Gearna Dubh + streams of blood shall flow ; 
And the bold Red Knight shall meet his death ere a sword is sheathed. 


Borreray’s dream (the rendering of which into English is only very so and 
so) worked with the most happy effect upon the superstitious credulity of 
the red knight of Slaite ; for finding the Macleans in full force and most 
advantageously posted at the pass of Gearna Dubh (the dreaded spot 
where the fates had prophesied his downfall), the Macdonalds instantly 
sounded a retreat, and pursued as they were by the Macleans, aided by 
the artful but worthy Borreray, who now took his opportunity, accom- 
panied by his followers, to change sides, the best Macdonald was he that 
could best run. They were, however, overtaken at the very spot where 
but the day before they landed in high hope of making an easy prey of 


* Lichd Lee, the spot where the Macleans were encamped, so named from the 
ground being partially covered with a pavement of smooth flat rocks. 

t A projecting rock or precipice, forming the key of the position occupied by the 
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HISTORY OF THE MACDONALDS, 45 
those before whom they were now flying; and so panic-struck and con- 
fused were they that hardly any resistance was made to the merciless 
attack of the Macleans at the place of embarkation, prodigious numbers 
being slain without the loss of a single individual on the side of their 
assailants. 

Soon after this the Macdonalds again returned to be revenged on the 
Macleans, but they were defeated severely at the Island of Bachca, a little 
south of Kerrera, with a loss of over three hundred Macdonalds, while 
among a large number of prisoners were Donald Gorm Mor of Sleat, 
Macian of Ardnamurchan, Macleod of Lewis, and Macphee of Colonsay, 
while the Macleans are said only to have lost “two common soldiers 
killed, and one gentleman of the Morvern Macleans wounded,” The 
Macdonalds are said by their enemies to have been 2500 strong while the 
Macleans only numbered 1200. 

The Government now interfered, and Maclean not only had to release 
his prisoners, but had to give hostages to Macdonald for his future good 
behaviour. These hostages were afterwards, by proclamation from the 
Council, to be given up to the young Earl of Argyll or his guardians, and 
to be conveyed by them wherever his Majesty might direct, until a final 
settlement of the matters in dispute between the Macdonalds and the 
Macleans. Macdonald of Isla was promised a pardon for his share in the 
recent slaughters ; and the heads of both clans, with their principal sup- 
porters and allies, were charged to remain quiet and abstain “ from all 
conventions or gathering in arms, and from all attacks upon each other ; 
so as not to hinder or disturb his Majesty in his attempts to bring about 
a settlement of their various disputes.” 

The King wrote a letter with his own hand, dated 20th April 1587, 
to the Earl of Huntly regarding the affairs of the Isles, in which he says: 
—“ Right-trusty cousin and councillor, we greet you heartily well. We 
doubt not but the cruelties and disorders in the Isles these years bygone 
have greatly moved you, whereanent we intend, God willing, to take 
some special pains ourself, as well there as in the Borders, where we 
have been lately occupied. . . . Always fearing that the Islesmen 
within the bounds of your lieutenancy shall press or make some rising 
and gathering, before conveniently we may put orders to the matters 
standing in controversy in the West Isles, we desire you effectuously that 
with all goodly diligence you send to Donald Gormeson, M‘Cloyd of the 
Lewis, M‘Cloyd of the Harrich, the Clanrannald, and others being of 
power in these parts, willing and commanding them to contain themselves 
in quietness, and that they forbear to make any manner of convention or 
gatherings, to the hinder and disturbance of our good deliberations, for 
we have written effectuously to Angus M‘Connell, and have spoken with 
M‘Clane, being here, for the same effect. And so not doubting but you 
will do what in you lies, that all things remain quiet and in good order 
within the bounds of your charge, as ye will do us special and acceptable 
service. Commit you in the protection of Almighty God.”* 

An important Act of Parliament, commonly known as the “ General 
Band” or Bond, was passed at this time, which made it imperative on 
all landlords, bailies, and chiefs of clans, to find sureties to a very large 


* Invernessiana, pp. 245-46, 
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amount in proportion to their resources and the number of their vassals, 
for the peaceable behaviour of their followers, and provision was made 
that if any superior, after having provided the necessary securities, should 
fail in making immediate reparation for any injuries committed by any of 
those for whom he was held responsible, the aggrieved party might pro- 
ceed at law against the sureties for the damage done, and if he failed in 
reimbursing his securities, he was to forfeit a heavy penalty, in addition, 
to the crown. 

In 1589 we find remissions granted to the Island chiefs for all the 
crimes committed by them “ during the late feud,” and among those who 
were, in consequence, induced to visit Edinburgh to consult with the 
King and Council “for the good rule of the country,” we find Lachlan 
Maclean of Duart, Angus Macdonald of Isla, and Donald Gorm Mor of 
Sleat. By a breach of faith which no circumstances can palliate, these 
three chiefs were, by order of the Government, seized and imprisoned in 
Edinburgh Castle, and Maclean of Isla was treacherously brought to trial 
for the crimes previously pardoned by remissions under the Privy Seal, 
They were, however, afterwards pardoned, released, and permitted to re- 
turn home on payment of heavy fines, amounting, according to one 
authority, to twenty thousand pounds each, under the designation of 
arrears and crown rents, in addition to other harsh conditions. The par- 
dons were only to remain in force in the event of their fulfilling these 
harsh conditions in every particular, the King at the same time holding 
himself free to pronounce sentence of death and forfeiture upon them in 
case of future disobedience. Isla had to give in to the Council his two sons 
and one of his nearest relations as hostages, for his appearance on a fixed 
day, before he was liberated, and even if he did appear as arranged, his 
hostages were to be detained until his relative, Donald Gorm of Sleat, 
who was liberated at the same time, should place hostages in the hands of 
the Council for implementing the conditions of his release, which, in the 
latter case, was four thousand pounds, under the name of crown rents and 
feudal casualties for his lands) John Campbell, of Calder, guardian to 
the young Earl-of Argyll, became surety for the implementing of these 
conditions by the two Macdonald chiefs, and having, on the application 
of Bowes, the English Ambassador, found further sureties for their good 
behaviour towards the Government of Ireland, they were finally liberated. 
Circumstances followed which led them afterwards to abstain from carry- 
ing out the conditions of their release, and finally they placed themselves 
in open aud avowed opposition to the Government. They were couse- 
quently, on the 14th of July, charged to appear before the Privy Council 
to fulfil the conditions of their release, and failing their appearance the 
pardons previously granted to them were to be declared null, and immediate 
steps to be taken to forfeit their lands and other possessions, while Isla’s 
hostages, including his two sons, were to be executed. These proceedings 
were afterwards ratified by a Parliament held in June 1592, when the 
three estates agreed to assist his Majesty with their “ bodies, counsel, and 
whole force, to make his authority be obeyed by his subjects, and to cause 
the treasonable and barbarous rebels of the Hielandis and Tlis to be pun- 
ished and repressed, as they have worthily deserved.” To carry this 
agreement into effect there were produced in Parliament, next year, sum- 
monses of treason, duly executed, against Angus Macdonald of Isla, 
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Donald Gorm of leat, John Macian of Ardnamurchan, and others, their 
associates for certain crimes of treason and lese-majesty committed by 
them ; but the more important proceedings against the Earls of Huntly, 
Angus, Errol, and other Catholic lords who were at the time plotting with 
Philip of Spain for the restoration of the Catholic religion in Scotland, 
prevented the Government from carrying out for the time being their pro- 
ceedings against the Island chiefs. In June 1594, however, they, along 
with Maclean of Duart, still remaining contumacious, were forfeited by 
Parliament. Donald Gorm, little concerned as to this, with Ruairi Mor 
Macleod of Harris, led 500 each of their followers to Ulster to assist Red 
Hugh O’Donnell, chief of that ancient branch of the Siol Cuinn, who was 
at the time engaged in rebellion against the English Queen. After meet- 
ing with Red Hugh and enjoying his hospitality, Donald Gorm bade him 
farewell and returned home, leaving his followers under command of his 
brother. In the following year we find Donald Gorm and Macdonald of 
Isla, on the application of the English Ambassador, charged by the Privy 
Council to desist from assisting the Irish rebels. 

The Island chiefs still continued contumacious, and early in 1596, to 
compel their submission, “‘ the King, by advice both of the Privy Council 
and of the estates of Parliament then sitting, resolved to proceed against 
the Islanders in person. A proclamation to this effect was accordingly 
issued in the month of May, by which all Earls, Lords, Barons, and free- 
holders worth above three hundred merks of yearly rent, and the whole 
burgesses of the realm were summoned to meet his Majesty at Dumbarton, 
on the lst day of August, well armed, and with forty days’ provisions ; 
and likewise provided with vessels to carry them to the Isles. Diso- 
bedience to this summons was to infer loss of life, lands, and goods. 
The effect of this proclamation was soon evident. Maclean and Mac- 
donald of Sleat immediately repaired to Court, and upon making their 
submission and satisfying the demands of the Exchequer, by agreeing to 
augment their rents, and to make certain other concessions, were received 
into favour, and restored against the acts of forfeiture under which they 
had been for two years. Roderick Macleod of Harris and Donald (Mac 
Angus) of Glengarry made their submission about the same time.”* The 
original papers connected with Donald Gorm’s submission are to be found 
in the Register House, from which it will be seen that he was on this 
occasion formally recognised as the heir of Hugh of Sleat, son of John 
last Earl of Ross, and his own grandfather’s great-grandfather. 

In 1597 an act of Parliament was passed in reference to the Highlands 
and Isles. The preamble bears, to quote from Gregory, that the inhabit- 
ants of the Highlands and Isles had not only neglected to pay the yearly 
rents, and to perform the services due from their lands to the Crown, but 
that they had likewise, through their “ barbarous inhumanity,” made the 
Highlands and Isles, naturally so valuable from the fertility of the soil 
and the richness of the fisheries, altogether unprofitable either to them- 
selves or to their fellow-countrymen. The natives are further described 
as neither cultivating any “civil or honest society” among themselves, 
nor admitting others to traffic with them in safety. It was therefore, by 
this Act, made imperative upon all landlords, chieftains, leaders of clans, 


* Gregory’s Highlands and Isles, pp. 263-64, 
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principal householders, heritors, and others possessing, or pretending right 
to, any in the Highlands and Isles, to produce their various title-deeds 
before the Lords of the Exchequer upon the 15th day of May 1598, 
They were further enjoined at the same time to find security for the 
regular payment of their rents to the Crown, and for the peaceable and 
orderly behaviour of themselves, and of those for whom, by the law, they 
were bound to answer, particularly in regard to those individuals desirous 
of trading in the Highlands and Isles. The penal part of the Act was, 
however, the most important. ‘ Disobedience to any of the injunctions 
above detailed,” continues the same writer, “ was made, by a harsh exercise 
of the highest powers of Parliament, to infer absolute forfeiture of all titles, 
real or pretended, which any of the recusants might possess to lands in the 
Highlands and Isles.* Taking into consideration both the loss of title-deeds, 
which, in the unsettled state of the country, must have been a very com- 
mon occurrence—and the difficulty which many even of the most power- 
ful chiefs could not fail to experience, in finding the requisite bail for 
their peaceable and orderly behaviour, as well as that of their vassals and 
tenants—it is evident this Act was prepared with a view to place at the 
disposal of the Crown, in a summary manner, many large tracts of land ; 
affording thus an opportunity to the King to commence his favourite 
plans for the improvement of the Highlands and Isles. It is not much 
to the credit of James, that the state papers relating to these projects 
show clearly that they sprung, not from the higher motives which have 
made some monarchs the benefactors of mankind, but from the necessity 
of replenishing an exchequer which had been drained chiefly by his 
private extravagance and by his excessive liberality to unworthy 
favourites.” 

No record has been kept of those who presented themselves in terms 
of the Act on the 15th of May 1598, but it is known that the islands of 
Lewis and Harris, and the lands of Dunvegan and Glenelg were declared 
to be at the disposal of the Crown, though it is undoubted that Roderick 
Macleod of Harris held unexceptionable titles to the first three named. 
He, however, managed, after many difficulties, to retain his property ; but 
it was different with the Macleods of Lewis. Donald Gorm of Sleat had 
only recently obtained a lease of their lands of Troternish, and this dis- 
trict as well as their whole island principality was now forfeited and granted 
to a company of Lowland adventurers, the principal of whom were the 
Duke of Lennox, Patrick, Commendator of Lindores ; William, Commenda- 
tor of Pittenweem ; Sir James Anstruther, younger of that Ik ; Sir James 
Sandilands of Slamanno, James Leirmonth of Balcolmly, James Spens of 
Wormestoun, John Forret of Fingask, David Home, younger of Wedder- 
burn ; and Captain William Murray. These, at the same time, received 
grants of the lands belonging to Macleod of Harris; but they were never 
able even to occupy them, and it is already known to the readers of “ The 
History of the Mackenzies” in the Celtic Magazine how the more interested 
Island lords—Macleod of Harris, Donald Gorm of Sleat, and Mackenzie 
of Kintail—ultimately disposed of the Lowland adventurers and the 
Island of Lewis. 

Tytler informs us, after describing the doings at Court, that in 1598 


* This Act is given in full in the Transactions of the Iona Club, pp. 157-58. 
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“the royal mind, relapsing into sobriety, turned to the Isles and Donald 
Gorm Macdonald. This potent Highland chieftain had recently made 
advances to Elizabeth; and it is not uninteresting to remark the stateliness 
with which a prince among the Northern Vikingr approached the English 
Semiramis. He styles himself Lord of the Isles of Scotland, and Chief 
of the Clan Donnel Irishmen ; and after a proud enumeration of the petty 
island princes and chiefs who were ready to follow him in all his enter- 
prises, he offered, upon certain, ‘reasonable motives and considerations,’ 
to embrace the service of the Queen of England, and persuade the Isles to 
throw off all allegiance to the Scottish Crown. He and his associates 
were ready, they declared, on a brief warning, to stir up rebellion through- 
out all the hounds of the mainland, to ‘fasche’ his Majesty, and weary 
the whole estates ; to create a necessity fur new taxation, and thus dis- 
gust all classes of his subjects. To induce Elizabeth to embrace these 
proposals, Donald informed the Queen that he knew the secret history of 
the Scottish King’s intercourse with her arch-rebel Tyrone, and could lay 
before her the whole intrigues of the Catholic Earls lately reconciled to 
the kirk, but ‘ meaning uothing less in their hearts than that which they 
showed outwardly to the world.’ He would disclose also, he said, the 
secret practices in Scotland ; and prove with what activity the Northern 
Jesuits and seminary priests had been weaving their meshes, and push- 
ing forward ‘their diabolical, pestiferous, and anti-Christian courses ; 
which he, Donald Gorm Macdonald, protested before God and his angels 
he detested with his whole soul. All this he was ready to do upon ‘ good 
deservings and honest courtesies,’ to be offered him by the Queen of Eng- 
land ; to whose presence he promised to repair upon a moment’s warn- 
ing.”"* The same author continues, “ What answer was given by the 
English Queen to these generous and disinterested proposals does not 
appear ; although the letter of Donald Gorm, who made it, is marked in 
many places by Burghley with the trembling hand of sickness and old 
age. It is probable that under the term ‘honest courtesies,’ more sub- 
stantial rewards were found to be meant than Elizabeth was willing to 
bestow ; and that the perpetual feuds, massacres, and conspiracies which 
occurred amongst these Highland chiefs and their followers disgusted this 
Princess, and shook her confidence in any treaties or alliances proposed by 
such savage auxiliaries.”+ 

In 1599 another commission of lieutenandry over the Isles and West 
Highlands was granted to the Duke of Lennox, who had meanwhile ‘been 
under a cloud and again restored into favour. The inhabitants are de- 
scribed as being guilty of the grossest impiety and the most atrocious 
barbarities. In 1601 another commission was granted to Lennox and 
Huntly, but they appear to have taken no active steps to bring the 
Islanders under subjection. In the same year the attention of the Go- 
vernment was, at this time, occupied, apart from the civilization of the 
Lewis and Kintyre and the general measures proposed for the improve- 
ment of the Isles, by a sudden quarrel, followed by much bloodshed and 
various desolating inroads, between the two great chiefs in the Isle of 
Skye, Donald Gorm Macdonald of Sleat and Ruairi Macleod of Dun. 
vegan. Donald Gorm had married Macleod’s sister; but owing to some 


* MS. in the state-paper-office, endorsed by Burghley “ Donald Gorm Macdonald, 
March 1598.” ‘ 
+ History of Scotland, vol, iv., p. 267. 
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jealousy or other cause of displeasure conceivei against her, he repudiated 
that lady. Macleod being informed of this, was highly offended, and 
sent a message to Donald Gorm desiring him to take back his wife, 
This the latter refused ; and on the contrary set about procuring a legal 
divorce, in which he succeeded, and immediately afterwards married a 
sister of Kenneth Mackenzie of Kintail. Macleod, in the first transports 
of his resentment at this indignity, assembled his clan and carried fire 
and sword through Macdonald’s district of Troternish, in Skye. The 
Clandonald, in revenge, invaded Harris, which island they laid waste in 
a similar manner, killing many of the inhabitants and carrying off the 
cattle. This retaliation roused the Macleods to make a foray upon Mac- 
donald’s estate of North Uist, and, accordingly they sailed from Skye 
towards that island ; and, on arriving there, the Chief sent his kinsman, 
Donald Glas Macleod, with forty men to lay waste the island, and to 
bring off from the church of Kiltrynad the cattle and effects of the 
country people, which, on the alarm being given, had been placed there 
for safety. In the execution of these orders Donald Glas was encountered 
by a celebrated warrior of the Clandonald, nearly related to their chief, 
called Donald MacIan Mhic James, who had only twelve men with him, 
The Macdonalds behaved with so much gallantry on this occasion that 
they routed their opponents and rescued the cattle, Donald Glas and 
many of his men being killed. The Chief of Dunvegan, seeing the ill 
success of this detachment, and suspecting that a larger force was at hand, 
returned home meditating future vengeance. These spoliations and in- 
cursions were carried on with so much inveteracy that both clans were 
carried to the brink of ruin ; and many of the natives of the districts thus 
devastated were forced to sustain themselves by killing and eating their 
horses, dogs, and cats. At length, in the year 1601, while Ruairi Macleod 
was absent seeking assistance from the Earl of Argyll against his enemies, 
the Macdonalds invaded Macleod’s land in Skye in considerable numbers, 
wishing to force on a battle. The Macleods, under Alexander, the brother 
of their chief, took post on the shoulder of the Coolins (a very high and 
rugged mountain or ridge of hills in Skye), and did not decline the con- 
test. After a fierce and obstinate combat, in which both parties fought 
with great bravery, the Macleods were overthrown. Their leader, with 
thirty of their choicest warriors fell into the hands of the victors; and 
two of the chief’s immediate relations and many others were slain. The 
Privy Council now interfered to prevent further mischief. The Marquis of 
Huntly and the Earl of Argyll, and all others, were prohibited from giving 
assistance to either of the contending parties ; whilst the chiefs themselves 
were ordered to disband their forces and to quit the island in the mean- 
time. Macleod was enjoined to give himself up to the Earl of Argyll, 
and Macdonald to surrender himself to Huntly, and both were strictly 
charged, under the penalty of treason, to remain with these noblemen till 
the controversy between them should be settled by the King and Council. 
A reconciliation was at length eftected between these chiefs by the media- 
tion of Angus Macdonald of Isla, Maclean of Coll, and other friends ; after 
which the prisoners taken at “the battle of Benquhillin” were released ; 
and ever after these clans refrained from open hostility, and submitted 
their disputes to the decision of the law.* 
(To be Continued.) 

* Highlands and Isles, pp, 292-297, 
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JOHN MORRISON, OF THE LEWIS. 
— — 1) 


Many bad and desperate characters infested the West Highlands, but a 
man named John Morrison, who dwelt at Habost, in the parish of Ness, 
Island of Lewis, was accounted to be the most daring and cruel of them 
all. The Morrisons were at that time very powerful in the Lewis in re- 
gard to numbers, while they were at the same time exceedingly cunning. 
Their chief stronghold was the parish of Ness. John Morrison, bold, 
daring, and cruel, was the scourge of the Outer Hebrides. He first 
began his disputes by a quarrel with his neighbours, the Macaulays of 
Vig and the Macleods of the Lewis, about marches and other comparative 
trifles, which he invariably finally decided by a bloody battle; but in 
course of time he became bolder, and proceeded to lay waste the Island 
of Harris, and even a portion of the mainland, and to butcher defenceless 
women and children in cold blood, carrying off cattle, horses, and every 
portable article he could lay his thievish hands on. At last it happened 
that his brother, Donald Ban Mor, was slain in a battle with the Mac- 
aulays. This was the climax. John was so enraged, that he collected 
around him a considerable body of wild fellows like himself, and, vowing 
to take a terrible revenge, he marched into Uig, and had not Macaulay 
called in the assistance of Macleod, nothing would have been left him but 
smoking villages. 

Intoxicated by his success in Uig, Morrison now proceeded to Harris, 
devastating the land and putting the inhabitants to death. At the Caws 
of Tarbert, however, he was met by Macleod of Harris, and his band was 
completely routed, whilst he himself was compelled to seek safety in 
flight. Macleod made many vain attempts to capture him, but without 
avail, Once, indeed, he nearly had him, but Morrison escaped to the 
hills of Lewis. This disappointment annoyed Macleod so much that he 
offered a considerable reward for his apprehension, dead or alive. This 
incited Morrison to commit greater acts of violence. One winter evening 
he made an attack upon Marrig house, where young Macleod resided, but 
although Macleod had no lack of men, he wisely refused John’s challenge 
to come out and fight him. Upon this refusal, Morrison set fire to 
all the houses in the neighbourhood, and carried off all the cattle that he 
could seize. The inhabitants, upon his advance, had fled to the hills, so 
that they escaped with their lives, but their houses were burnt, and their 
cattle carried away. 

Macleod now determined to get hold of Morrison at any price. He 
therefore levied a large body of men, composed of his own retainers and 
the Macaulays of Uig, and, having marched to Ness, surrounded Morri- 
son’s house. The latter, however, manfully defended the house, having 
at the time a guard of thirty men, but at length, seeing that half of these 
had been put hors-de-combat, he made a desperate charge, and attempted 
to break through his enemies, and his charge was so fierce and so unex- 
pected, that he succeeded, but he was soon caught, and led off to Rodel, 
there to await his fate. 

Macleod arrived at Rodel with his prisoner at midnight, and shut him 
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up in the Tigh-Mhail, a strong building near the big house, and consigned 
him to the care of a strong guard. He then sent messengers through all 
his territories, ordering all his vassals and tenants to attend on the occa- 
sion of Morrison’s execution at Rodel. At four o’clock next afternoon an 
immense number of people had assembled at Tom-na-Croich to witness 
his ignominious fate ; but on some of the Macleods entering the Tigh- 
Mhail to bring out the prisoner, no prisoner was there. In fact, to use a 
well-known proverb, “ The bird had fled.” A search was at once insti- 
tuted, but no trace of the fugitive could be found. 

For a while after this the Harris men had peace from the plundering 
of Morrison, but about a year after his escape he again made his appear- 
ance in company with a band of ruffians, when Macleod of Harris was 
one day feasting with his kinsman, Macleod of Amhuinsuidh, and he 
attacked the house in which they were enjoying themselves. Macleod, 
however, had a large number of men about him at the time, and resisted 
bravely. But in spite of all his men and his own bravery, Macleod was 
pressed so hard that he was about to give in, when a circumstance 
occurred which completely turned the tables. The din of battle had been 
heard at Hushinish on one side, and at Tolmachan on the other, upon 
which the inhabitants of these townships, knowing that something was 
wrong, sent a strong body of men to the assistance of Macleod, and with 
these reinforcements he soon routed the Morrisons, who retreated with 
great slaughter, closely followed by the victors. But again Morrison 
escaped. Soon after, however, he again returned to Harris, and went on 
plundering as before. 

Macleod at last applied to the Privy Council for aid, and soon obtained 
a warrant against the Lewis riever. But although assisted by Macaulay 
of Uig, he failed to apprehend him. 

Macleod of Luskintyre had an only daughter, an heiress, called 
Catherine, whom he dearly loved, and having a notion that he should die 
early, he made an agreement with Donald Macleod of Hushinish, hig 
brother, that if he (Luskintyre) should die ere Catherine married, Hush- 
inish would take charge of her. He died soon after, and Hushinish, 
faithful to his trust, adopted Catherine, and brought her up in a manner 
befitting her rank. Catherine had not been long at Hushinish when she 
fell in love with John Macleod of Borve, a young man well worthy of 
her hand. 

On a certain rent day, John Morrison with his band, suddenly burst 
into Hushinish. Most of the inhabitants were away cutting peats, so 
Morrison met no resistance in the execution of his project. He carried 
off Catherine, and was away with his prize before the alarm could be 
raised. If they had carried away the whole stock of Hushinish it would 
not have made Macleod so miserable as he was when he heard how his 
niece had been kidnapped. He was quite stunned. 

Macleod of Harris was at once informed of the affair, and immediately 
invaded the parish of Ness, but no trace of Morrison or his captive could 
be found, and the only result of the invasion was the spilling of more 
blood and the loss of several brave men. Hushinish was now almost 
mad with grief, but not so much so as Macleod of Borve, who did nothing 
but wring his hands in lamentation. “Catherine! Catherine! oh, my 
dear Catherine, what shall I do for thee,” he cried aloud. He con- 
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tinued in this state for days. At last, Macleod of Harris sent a messen- 
ger to Ness, that unless Catherine was sent back to Hushinish within ten 
days, he would destroy every Morrison in the land. To this threat the 
Morrisons answered that no harm was intended to the heiress, and that 
she should be returned safe and sound as soon as John Morrison obtained 
a pardon for his past offences, but that if Macleod persisted in his threat, 
Catherine would be slain. Macleod, at last, finding no other means, fair 
or foul, of regaining her, agreed to this arrangement, and having obtained 
a pardon from the Privy Council and sent it to Morrison, Catherine was 
at once restored to her friends. She had been treated with every respect 
and kindness while in Morrison’s hands, and when the search had been 
instituted by Macleod, she and her captor were out of harm’s way on the 
island of Rona. When Morrison had received his pardon, and restored 
Catherine, he settled down in Ness, gave up his raiding life, and ulti- 
mately died as Judge of the Island of Lewis. 

Shortly after her return Catherine married her lover, Macleod of Borve, 
and lived long and happily, having many children, many of whose de- 
scendants are still in Harris. 

MAO IAIN, 





FEDERATION OF CELTIC SOCIETIES,—At the last meeting of this Association 
the Committee appointed to refute the statements made by Messrs Koss and Syme, two 
of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, anent Teaching in Gaelic Schools, in recent re- 
ports to the Education Department, have, after many months delay, come up without 
avy real report, beyond a simple reproduction of a part of Mr Jolly’s report to the De- 
partment, published in these pages several months ago. Will not outsiders, though 
quite erroneously, come to the conclusion that no satisfactory reply could have been 
made, simply because the Federation was unable to prepare one? The Inspectors boldly 
stated, in effect, in official reports, in addition to their objections,to Gaelic Teaching, that 
no Gaelic literature existed worthy of the name. Such a statement as that, coming from 
two Gaelic-speaking Inspectors, d ded notice, and ought to have been refuted by the 
Federation ; and the fact of their not doing so will be construed by the enemies of 
Gaelic as an admission of the charge, The Federation had a splendid opportunity to do 
some real service, and it is a great pity that they took no advantage of it. We heartily 
approve of the action taken, at the request of the patriotic Highlanders of Hebburn, 
in protesting against a change in the designation of the Highland Regiments which 
would simply denationalise them and rob them of a splendid inheritance. We are also 
in complete sympathy with the following resolutions, passed unanimously, in reference 
to my cruel proceedings in process of being carried out by the paper laird of Leck- 
melm :— 

(1.) “That this Federation express their deepest sympathy with the people of 
Leckmelm who are about to be evicted from their lands and tenements by the proprietor, 
who has recently acquired these lands by purchase, 

(2.) **That the Federation are of opinion that this compulsory removal of people, 
who are innocent of any crime, and have not refused to pay the annual rent demanded 
of them, is not only unwarrantable in law, but cruel in the extreme, and deserving of 
the reprobation of all who are interested in the welfare of their fellow couatrymen, 

(3.) *“* That this Federation earnestly urge on their constituents to memorialise the 
Home Secretary on the subject, and where practicable, hold public meetings without 
delay, to give expression to their views on the question. 

(4.) “* That the Federation, warmly appreciating the services rendered by the Rev. 
J. Macmillan to their countrymen at Leckmelm, as well as to the general question in- 
volved in this action by his public advocacy of their cause, hereby tender to him their 
warmest thanks, and remit to the following committee to prepare an address and for- 
ward ithe same :—Mesars William Sutherland, H, Whyte, H. O, Gillies, and A, Suther- 
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EVAN MACCOLL—THE “BARD OF LOCHFYNE.” 
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Durie a visit last year to Canada the writer had the great pleasure of 
spending a few days with Evan Maccoll in his happy home, Kingston, 
Ontario. The agreeable impressions made upon him, and the manner in 
which he enjoyed himself with “ Clarsair nam Beann,” or the “ Moun- 
tain Minstrel,” and his interesting family, is already known to the reader, 
While it would be agreeable again to go over the same ground, our pur- 
pose at present is to give a sketch of his career, from his youth upwards, 
as a man and a poet ; and with that object we must, without further pre- 
liminaries, proceed. 

Evan Maccoll was born on the 21st September 1808 (not 1812, as 
stated in “The Beauties of Gaelic Poetry”), at Kenmore, Lochfyne-side— 
a farm situated on the banks of that famous Loch, about five miles west 
from Inveraray, Argyleshire, and at the time in the joint occupation of several 
tenants, the poet’s father, Dugald Maccoll, being one of them. The bard, 
who was the youngest but one of a family of six sons and two dauzhters, 
was fortunate in having for his father one who, in addition to many other 
excellent qualities, was famed far and near for the possession of the rich- 
est store of Celtic song of any man living in his part of the country. His 
home became, in consequence, the common resort of those in the district 
who delighted in such things, and long and frequent were the winter 
ceilidhs at his house to listen to him singing Gaelic song after song—es- 
pecially the Jacobite lays of such favourite minstrels as Mairi nighean 
Alastair Ruaidh, Alexander Macdonald, and Duncan Ban Macintyre, 
every line of whose compositions he could repeat from memory, and in a 
manner well calculated to attract and captivate the rustic audience con- 
gregated round his hospitable fireside. He had a keen and genuine ap- 
preciation of the beautiful and the grand in the natural scenery which 
adorned his native land ; and it was charming to hear the bard relating 
his recollections of how, when a mere boy, his father had made him fa- 
miliar with the best positions in the neighbourhood of his home from 
which to view to advantage any scene of more than ordinary attraction— 
a circumstance which, no doubt, tended to implant in the mind of the fu- 
ture poet thet love of Nature which afterwards found such mellifluous 
expression in his “Address to Loch Lomond ;” his “ Sonnets descriptive of 
Lochawe,” which appeared in these pages ; his “ Loch Duich,” and many 
more of his most beautiful and best descriptive poems. 

Dugald Maccoll, possessed of a manly presence, fine personal ap- 
pearance and great natural intelligence, was received among, and lived 
on close terms of intimacy with, men who moved in a sphere of social life 
far above his own, and was in consequence able to procure the use of 
books, otherwise quite inaccessible, for his children; for Parish Libraries in 
those days were things undreamt of. Nothing delighted him more than 
to see the patriot flame fanned in the bosom of his young family by the 
perusal of such books as Blind Harry’s Metrical Life of Sir William Wal- 
lace, the Life of Hannibal, Baron Trench’s Autobiography, and other 
works of a similar character. He was descended from an old family— 
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the Maccolls of Glasdruim—a family in which resides, it is said, the 
chiefship of his clan, and a small but heroic branch of the race of Somer- 
led of the Isles. He possessed superior natural endowments—physical 
as well as mental—an«l was reputed to be altogether as fine a specimen of 
the Highlander as could be found in the whole county of Argyll in his 
day. He delighted to wear the Highland dress, and continued to do so 
at least as a holiday dress, long after it had ceased to be so used by any 
other of the adult population of his native parish. 

In his mother, Mary Cameron, a daughter of Domhnull mora Gharbh- 
choirre—in his day a man of considerable mark in the district of Cowall 
—the bard was scarcely less fortunate. She was noted for her storehouse 
of traditional tales, legendary and fairy lore, and withal she was thoroughly 
familiar with her Bible, and led a life of much active benevolence ; and 
for her memory the bard cherishes the most tender filial feelings and af- 
fection. She is also said to have been somewhat of an improvisatrice, and 
her leanings in this direction, coupled with her frequent exercise of the gift, 
gave a bent and tone to the boy mind which time, an ardent soul, and 
carefully directed thought have fully developed, if not perfected in the 
man. 
John Mackenzie, in his “ Beauties of Gaelic Poetry, and Lives of the 
Gaelic Bards,” informs us that the poet’s “parents, although not affluent, 
were in the enjoyment of more comfort than generally falls to the lot of 
Highland peasants ; and were no less respected for their undeviating moral 
rectitude than distinguished for their hospitality, and the practice of all 
the other domestic virtues that hallow and adorn the Highland hearth.” 
Of the bard himself, with whom he was intimately acquainted, the same 
writer says :—“ At a very early age he displayed an irresistible thirst for 
legendary lore and Gaelic poetry; but, from the seclusion of his native glen 
and other disadvantageous circumstances, he had but scanty means for fan- 
ning the latent flame that lay dormant in his breast.” He “however greedily 
devoured every volume he could procure, and when the labours of the day 
were over, would often resort to some favourite haunt where, in the en- 
joyment of that solitude which his father’s fire-side denied him, he might 
be found taking advantage of the very moonlight to pore over the min- 
strelsy of his native country, until lassitude or the hour of repose compel- 
led him to return home.” The same author continues :—“His father, 
Dugald Maccoll, seems to have been alive to the blessings of education ; 
for as the village school afforded but little or nothing worthy of that 
name, he, about the time that our bard had reached his teens, hired a tutor 
for his family at an amount of remuneration which his slender means 
could scarcely warrant. The tutor’s stay was short, yet sufficiently long 
to accomplish one good purpose—that of not only enabling Evan properly 
to read and understand English, but also of awakening in him a taste for 
English literature. A circumstance occurred about this time which tended 
materially to encourage our author's poetic leanings. His father, while 
transacting business one day in a distant part of his native parish, fell in 
with a Paisley weaver, who, in consequence of the depression of trade, had 
made an excursion to the Highlands with a lot of old books for sale, 
Maccoll bought the entire lot, and returned home groaning under his lite- 
rary burden, which Evan received with transports of delight. Among 
other valuable works, he was thus put in possession of were the “Spectator,” 
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‘Burns’s Poems,’ and the ‘British Essayists.’ He read them with ayi- 
dity, and a new world opened on his view ; his thoughts now began to 
expand, and his natural love of song received an impetus which no exter- 
nal obstacles could resist. Contemporaneous with this literary impulsion 
was the artillery of a neighbouring Chloe, whose eyes had done sad havoe 
among the mental fortifications of our bard: he composed his first song in 
her praise, and, although he had yet scarcely passed the term of boyhood, 
it is a very respectable effort, and was very well received by his co-pa- 
rishioners.” 

The means taken for the publication of this first effort, as related to us 
by the poet himself while his guest in Canada, is worth telling. The 
bards were not at the time held in high esteem in his native district, and 
this fact, of which he was well aware, coupled with the subject and na- 
ture of the song, made him unwilling to make it known even among his 
most intimate friends. He, however, felt conscious that his effort posses- 
sed some small merit, and was anxious to submit it to the local critics, 
which he did in the following manner :—Taking into his confidence a 
young friend, who was an excellent song-singer, Evan taught him his first 
attempt, without however letting him so far into the secret as to name the 
author. The same evening a ceilidh “ of lads and lasses” was held in the 
house of a poor widow who lived rent-free on the farm of Kenmore—that 
on which our bard was born—and Evan’s friend engaged to sing the song 
during the evening, while the bard decided to remain outside, and hear, 
through the chinks and crevices with which the walls of the primitive 
domicile was pretty freely riddled, not only the singing of the song but the 
criticism which was sure to follow. His nerves were strung to the high- 
est pitch, waiting the result, which to him was of the utmost consequence. 
The song was sung ; it was received with ioud and unanimous applause, 
and its unknown author, whom every one became anxious to discover, was 
praised without stint. Evan heard the whole; he felt himself a bard, 
and became supremely happy, and the genius of which this was the first- 
fruit broke forth from that moment with the-result so well known to the 
lovers of genuine poetry throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
wherever Highlanders are located, and to all of whom the name of Evan 
Maccoll is long since a household word. 

Of his educational opportunities in early life the bard, in a letter re- 
cently received from him, gives the following interesting account :— 

“ My earliest schoolboy days were spent in a most miserable apology 
for a school existing quite close to where I lived, and conducted by a do- 
minie of whose scholastic acquirements you may judge from the fact that 
he was content to be paid for his services at the rate of £10 per annum, 
besides board and Jodging—the last being secured to him at the expense 
of a constant round of house to house billeting, one day at a time for each 
child attending school. Here, in a building little better than a hovel, and 
where the discipline was such as I even nowshudderto think of, I first learned 
to master the A B C, the ab abs, and so forth. This important prelimin- 
ary being once through, I, in common with all little ones of similar stand- 
ing, were made to grope our way through the Shorter Catechism—the 
English version, mind you—for to be taught at that stage of our progress 
to read a word of Gaelic was a thing never dreamt of. So much for our 
First Book of Lessons! Our next was the Book of Proverbs, then the 
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New Testament, and afterwards, the Old—all in English, of course, and 
the same as Greek to most of us. These were followed by some English 
Collection, or it might be Goldsmith’s History of Rome, on the part of 
children whose parents could afford to buy such books; and where that 
could not be done, I have known an odd volume of Dean Swift’s writings 
doing duty instead! Last of all came in the Gaelic Psalm-book for such 
of us as might wish to attain to a knowledge of reading our native 
tongue. When it is considered how very little English any of us knew, I 
think it must be allowed that a total reversal of all this would have been 
the infinitely-more sensible procedure. In those days, and in such schools, 
a boy caught speaking a word of Gaelic was pretty sure to be made to 
mount the back of some one of his sturdier schoolmates, and then, mov- 
ing in a circuit around the master, tawse in hand, get his hips soundly 
thrashed. You may well guess what a terror was inspired by such a mode 
of punishment in the case of little urchins wearing the kilt, as most, if 
not all of us, then did. Another barbarous mode of forcing us to make 
English our sole vehicle of speech at school was, to make all trespassers 
on that rule carry on their breasts, suspended by a gad made to go round 
the neck, the skull of some dead horse! and which he was by no means 
to get rid of until some other luckless fellow might be overheard whisper- 
ing a word in the prohibited tongue. How Highland parents, with the 
least common sense, could approve of all this is to me now inexplicable. 
Little wonder if, under such circumstances, we could often devoutly wish 
that the Saxon and his tongue had never existed! It is to be hoped that 
no such foul, short-sighted means of killing off my good mother tongue 
are still allowed to exist in any part of the Highlands, If it must die— 
though I see no good reason why it should—let it have at least a little 
fair play in the fight for its life. 

“The nearest Parish School being separated from my father’s house by a 
considerable extentof rough moorland, which made his children’s attendance 
there a thing scarcely to be thought of, it was lucky for me that, after pick- 
ing up all the little knowledge possibleat the school just described, my father, 
while on a visit to some relations in Appin, there fell in with and engaged 
asa teacher in our family a young man, to whom I am indebted for al- 
most all the education, worthy of the name, ever received by me during 
my schoolboy days. My worthy tutor had been for several years a teacher 
under the Society for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge in the 
Highlands, but was, at the time of making this engagement with my fa- 
ther, waiting for a promised situation as book-keeper in one of Mr Mal- 
colm of Poltalloch’s estates in Jamaica, to which island, after a year spent 
with us, he went, and where within a period of two short years he died. 
Poor Alexander Mackenzie Macleod—for that was his name—was a man 
of rare, ripe Celtic scholarship—a man who well merited being held by 
me in most loving remembrance.” 

Maccoll’s mind is of a peculiarly delicate and sensitive texture, and 
the strongest impression of his early childhood still remaining, he informs 
us, is his recollection of his extreme sensitiveness to pain inflicted on any 
creature even among the lower animals. This characteristic peculiarity 
of his nature made the day usually set apart for killing the “ Mullag 
gheamhraidh,” or any other occasional victim necessary to furnish the 


household with animal food, to him a day of special horror and anguish, 
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On all such occasions it became necessary to send him out of the way until 
the necessary proceedings were over. It led him also, often at the expense 
of much rough treatment from boy companions older than himself, to be- 
come a regular little knight-errant in the defence of his favourite wild birds 
and their brood from the harrying propensities so common to most boys ; 
and a lapwing could not more successfully wile away from her nest the 
searcher after it than he often did from their mark the would-be-despoilers 
of some poor robin’s cwach, as yet undiscovered by them. With a boy so 
constituted, we may well believe him when he writes in his poem on 
“ Creag-a-gharaidh,” given to the public a few years ago, that 


These were the days a planet new 
Would joy its finder less than there I 

To find some blackbird’s nest, known to 
Myself alone in Creag-a-gharrie. 


Like most Highland boys brought up in rural life, Maccoll was early 
trained to all the various duties and labour incidental to that sphere of 
life—the spade, the plough, and the sickle being, for many years, imple- 
ments far more familiar to him than the pen. The herring fishing season 
in Lochfyne was also to him for several years of his early manhood a pe- 
riod of more than ordinary activity—himself and his wherry, “ Mairi 
Chreag-a-gharaidh,” the praises of which have been already sounded in 
excellent Gaelic verse in these pages, being generally foremost in 
opening the fishing campaign, and seldom missing a fair share of its 
spoils. And, further, his father, in addition to the labour demanded by 
the cultivation of his small holding at Kenmore, was seldom without a 
road contract of some kind or another on hand, generally the making or 
repairing of roads within the policies of the Duke of Argyll at Inveraray. 
During the last ten years of the father’s residence in Scotland, before 
emigrating to Canada, in 1831, he held a contract for keeping a 
considerable stretch of the county roads in repair, to which he confined 
himself exclusively in that particular department. These repairs were 
usually carried on during the winter, and the bard and his brothers had to 
work along with the other labourers employed ; thus making the whole 
year to them one unceasing round of hard and active labour. The bard 
was thus employed for several years—years however during which many 
of his best Gaelic lyrics were composed. 

Through the influence of Mr Fletcher of Dunans, and Mr Campbell of 
Islay, Evan Maccoll obtained an appointment in the Liverpool Custom 
House, a situation which he continued to hold until he emigrated to 
Canada, as we shall hereafter describe. 

We shall next deal with his literary labours and his career in Canada, 
after which we shall give extracts from an interesting diary kept by him 
during a tour in the Highlands in 1838-39, a copy of which we are fortu- 
nate enough to possess. A. M. 

(To be Continued.) 





Tae History or Cuan Cuarran, by Alexander Mackintosh Shaw, 
is about ready for delivery to Subscribers. 
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NOTES ON CAITHNESS HISTORY. 
0 
No. IV, 

THE KEITHS AND THE GUNNS. 

— concluding the subject of Auldwick Castle, it may be interesting 
to consider why the term Awld should have been applied to the name of the 
castle, in contradistinction to the name of its supposed more juvenile 
neighbour—Wick. Assuming that Auldwick had been inhabited some 
time before Wick, why should the prefix Auld have been used? If Auld- 
wick had been the older and original name, would it not have been more 
natural that the younger neighbour should have adopted some distinctive 
name to distinguish it from its more anciert rival? In any view it may 
be supposed that there would have been no occasion for the use of the 
prefix until some rival had started up ready to deprive the old keep of its 
good name ; and was it at such a juncture that it assumed a name for the 
purpose of protecting its ancient character? There is no doubt that for 
centuries past it has been known as Auldwick or Oldwick, but on account 
of the situation of the castle, and for other reasons, some parties are in- 
clined to believe that the original name was Altwick, and that in course 
of time it became converted into Auldwick. Mr Miller, the late 
Town-Clerk of Wick, had seen several writs dated at Altwick. But pos- 
sibly Wick may claim as ancient a history as Auldwick, for we find in 
the pages of the Orkneyinga Saga and of Torfaeus that between the years 
1142 and 1149 Roynvald, Earl of Orkney, arrived in Caithness, and was 
entertained at Wick by a husbandman “named Sveinn, the son of 
Harold, a very brave man.” In connection with the point under con- 
sideration, it may be mentioned that several centuries ago Auld was a 
surname in the district. Early in the fifteenth century a man named 
Auld had some property in Wick, and the deed connected with the sub- 
jects is at present in the charter-chest of the Earl of Caithness at Barro- 
gill Castle. A century or two atterwards we find the name changed to 
Oal, but for many years back it has resumed the form in which it origin- 

ally appeared. 

And likewise before leaving the subject of Ackergill Tower, it may be 
not out of place that the testimony of the Rev. Mr Pope of Reay should 
be given as to the condition of that old tower. In his appendix to 
Pennant’s Tour in Scotland, he writes :—“ Not far from it”—Girnigo— 
“stood the Castle of Akergil, built by Keith, Earl Mareschal; but this 
place is now rendered a most beautifull and convenient seat by Sir William 
Dunbar of Hemprigs, the proprietor. In the old tower is the largest 
vault in the North of Scotland, beautified with elegant lights and plaister- 
ing by Sir William, so that it is now the grandest room in all this part 
of the country.” 

Having already referred to the Keiths of Ackergill, we must now 
narrate some of their actings in the county. In doing this it brings us 
at once into contact with the Clan Gunn. Skene scarcely puts the people 
of this name on a level with the Clans, but generally speaking they have 
always been recognised as such, though, perhaps, belonging to the minor 
class, Nevertheless, to all intents and purposes, they formed a clan, and 
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one exceedingly well known in the counties of Sutherland and Caithness, 

It is of Norse origin, and descended from Gunnius, whose name it has all 

along borne. On the other hand, it has been maintained that Gunnius 

was descended from the Norwegian Kings of the Isle of Man, but the 

weight of authority leans to the account given by Torfaeus. However, it 

is not our intention in treating of the Gunns and their doings in Caith- 

ness to discuss the origin assigned to them, either in the Chronicles of the 

Isle of Man, or the writings of Torfaeus. Suffice it to say, that the Gunns 

played a very conspicuous part in early Caithness history, in so far as in- 

ternal feuds and battles were concerned. Gunnius was the brother of the 

celebrated pirate named Sweyn or Suennius. Their father’s name was 

Olaus Rolfi. He held the office called “ Prefecturae de Dungaldsbus,” 
under the Earl of Orkney, and was killed at Duncansbay by Aulver Rosti, 
a grandson of Frakirk, who lived at Kildonan, in the county of Suther- 
land. When the wife of Olaus heard of the murder of her husband she 
fled with her two sons, Sweyn and Gunnius, to Orkney. On the sons 
attaining manhood ample vengeance was taken on the murderers of their 
father. Sweyn led a very remarkable career, while Gunnius likewise be- 
came well known in the northern parts of Scotland. It would appear 
from Torfaeus that Gunnius married a grandchild of Earl Ronnald, and 
that their son Suekollus claimed the half of Orkney and the half of 
Caithness in right of his mother. Earl John would not, however, give 
him the lands to which he was entitled by succession, and in consequence 
a strong animosity existed between them. One night while in Thurso 
Earl John made up his mind to attack the party of which Suekollus 
formed one, but the latter taking time by the forelock attacked Earl John, 
with the result that on finding the Earl they dispatched him, having 
stabbed him nine times. This took place in the year 1231. The Earl 
led a very unprincipled life, and the writer of a foot-note in a translation 
of Torfaeus remarks—“ He got a remission from the King of Scotland, 
but the King of the Universe punished him in this life.” Suekollus 
appears to have been at the Court of King Hacon of Norway on account 
of the murder of Earl John; and having been deprived of his Orkney 
possessions by that King, he came to his Caithness estate, and resided at 
Ulbster, in the parish of Wick. He was afterwards known as “the 
Great Gunn of Ulbster.” In the cuurse of time the Gunns increased in 
numbers, and held lands in the Highlands of the parishes of Latheron 
and Halkirk, as well as along the Caithness coast at Mid-Clyth 
and Bruan, The Gunns had the name of being a powerful and hardy 
race, while there is an old tradition to the effect that they were “the 
bravest, most handsome, and best looking men in the North of Scotland.” 
They were by no means very particular about holding their lands by 
parchment, so long as they could retain them by the sword. Hence the 
reason that there is very little trace of them in old deeds or registers. A 
chief on his deathbed at Braemore presented his sword to his son as the title- 
deed to the estate, remarking that when the son failed to retain the estate by 
the sword he did not deserve to have any. Another chief boasted that 
on the top of Morven he would cause his voice to be heard in Sutherland 
and Caithness, as well as in the Reay country. In Robertson’s Index it 
appears from a charter of the reign of King David I, that “Inghram 
Guyn ” was a witness along with Renold Cheyne. 
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Early in the history of the clan, their stronghold was evidently at . 
Clyth ; and it has been repeatedly stated by different writers that the 
Clan Gunn had a castle at Clyth called Haberry, or the Crowner Gunn’s 
Castle ; but the fact is there were two castles in the Clyth district belong- 
ing to the Gunns—one at Mid-Clyth, called Haberry, or the Crowner 
Gunn’s Castle ; and the other at East Clyth, called Castle Gunn, the dis- 
tance between them being about a mile and a half. The situation of 
Haberry is somewhat like that of Auldwick Castle. None of its walls 
are now standing, although traces of the foundations may be easily seen. 
The castle was built on a tongue of land, as in the case of Auldwick, while 
an artificial ditch cut in the rock protected the castle on the land side. 
There were small outlying buildings to the north of the castle, no doubt 
for the use of retainers and dependants. A small portion of the walls of 
Castle Gunn is still standing, but this building was apparently not so exten- 
sive as the former, but it no doubt proved of advantage to such a warlike 
race as the Gunns were in former times. 

The proximity of the lands of the Gunns to those of the Keiths was not 
the cause of the long and bitter feuds that continued between them, but a 
love matter seems to have been the origin of their quarrels, which resulted in 
revenge, then so customary that it required time and blood to efface. Dugald 
Keith of Ackergill, who superintended the Caithness possessions of the 
Earl Mareschal, in one of his journeys either going from or returning to 
the county, happened to meet Helen Gunn, the only daughter of Lachlan 
Gunn, a small proprietor in Braemore. He became so captivated with 
her that he made proposals not of a very honourable character, which she 
at once spurned, as she had a sweetheart of her own whom she loved from 
infancy, and whom she had vowed to wed, in the person of Alexander 
Gunn, a kinsman of her own. But the spirit of the time was dark and 
cruel, and what Keith could not accomplish by fair means he resolved to 
carry out by those of a foul character. In short, he made up his mind to 
carry away the “ Beauty of Braemore” against her own will and that of 
her lover and relatives. The following verses on the subject by Mr 
Calder, the Caithness poet, are written with great taste :— 


The harp that has rung with the strains of the fight, 
Shall to beauty and love be devoted to-night ; 

For the maiden is wed, that we all did adore— 

The pride of our valley, the flower of Braemore. 


Tho’ here we are all full of joy and delight, 

There are hearts in the glen that are breaking to-night, 
And many a sigh, from the sad bosom wrung, 

Is heaving for Helen, the charming and young. 


The Keith in the Lowlands, that dastard abhored, 

For the loss of the maiden may brandish his sword ; 

But we mind not his threats—let him come to Braemore, 
And we will give him a taste of the Highland claymore ! 


May the choicest of blessings descend from above 

On the gallant young man and his dear lady love ; 
And long may they flourish in beauty and pride, 

Like the ash and the birch on yon green mountain-side. 


Keith being void of all principle, mustered his men, surrounded the house 
of Lachlan Gunn on the wedding-night, took violent possession of Helen, 
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killed her lover and her friends, and thereafter carried away the fair Helen 
to Ackergill Tower. The site of Lachlan’s house is still pointed out, and 
there is little doubt that a dastardly act such as we have described roused 
the wrath of the Gunns to such an extent that many an innocent kinsman 
lost his life in avenging the wrongs of Helen Gunn. But Helen could 
not tolerate the company of the unscrupulous scoundrel who had murdered 
all that was near and dear to her, and who had disgraced herself; and 
pining under a misery that made life unsufferable, she ended her existence 
by hurling herself from the battlements of Ackergill tower to the ground 
below. Mr-Caldery after describing the scene on the battlements, winds 
up the story of “ Helen of Braemore” in the following lines :— 


On came the gale, impetuous and rude, 
Howling in hollow gusts where Helen stood. 
She gazed around her on the troubled scene— 
There was a calm composure in her mein, 
And on her lips a faint smile seemed to play, 
A moment’s space, and then it died away. 
She raised her hands on high, and prayed to Heaven, 
That all her youthful sins might be forgiven, 
And this, a greater than them all combined, 
The last sad crime of an unhappy mind ; 
Then from the top she sprang in frantic woe, 
And instant fell a lifeless corse below. 


Centuries have come and gone, and the sad tale of Helen Gunn is still 
talked of in the county. From tradition we learn that she was buried 
near the tower, and the following paragraph is taken from an early num- 
ber of the John O’Groat Journal:—“ Not many years ago a tombstone 
was to be seen in the North Burial Ground, near the sea shore, a little to 
the west of Ackergill Tower, on whtch the name of Helen Gunn was with 
some difficulty deciphered by the passer by. It has now sunk into the 
sand or been carried away, although the remembrance of the heroic 
courage and virtue of her whose dust it covers—‘ The Beauty of Braemore’ 
and ‘The Lucretia of Caithness ’—will not easily be forgotten,” 


It is difficult to trace with any degree of accuracy the different battles 
that took place between the rival clans, in consequence of the ignorance 
of the inhabitants at the time. Besides, tradition is not in all instances 
to be relied on, on account of its having been magnified or confused in 
such a manner as to render it not an easy task to follow the main thread 
of a story. In the year 1438 the two clans fought a desperate battle at 
Tannach Moor. Great preparations were made for this contest, and as 
the Gunns had received considerable aid, the Keiths, afraid of the issue, 
appealed for assistance to Angus Mackay, son of Neil Wasse, who forth- 
with marched to their support. Sir Robert Gordon, in his History of the 
House of Sutherland, writes :—“ There ensued a cruel feight, with great 
slaughter on either syd. In end the Kaiths had the victorie by the 
meanes chieflie of John More Mack Ean Reawigh, who is very famous in 
these countries for his valor and manhood shewen at this conflict.” Mr 
Robert Mackay, the historian of the Clan Mackay, thinks it probable that 
some of these battles may have been occasioned by disputes about land 
betwixt the Oliphants and the Keiths; from which it may be readily 
inferred that the Gunns would have assisted the former, Taking‘into 
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account the history of the county at the time, there cannot certainly be a 
more truthful old couplet than the following :— 


Sinclair, Sutherland, Keith, and Clan Gunn, 
Never was peace where these four were in. 


The conflict at Tannoch Moor did not terminate hostilities, as each mem- 
ber of their respective clans did what he could to waylay and slay any 
member of the opposing clan, But in order that all disputes might be 
adjusted, the Crowner, George Gunn of Haberry Castle, and the Chief of 
the Clan Keith, entered into an arrangement by which they agreed to 
settle all their differances at the Chapel of St Aire, each chief to have 
twelve horsemen, and in the event of their not being able to come to 
terms, they were to end the business by a fight on equal terms—man to 
man. Accordingly to fulfil their paction the Crowner and his men were 
the first to arrive at the Chapel of St Aire, and immediately on their 
arrival they engaged in religious devotions. Shortly thereafter Keith 
arrived with twelve horses, and two men on each horse. The Gunns saw 
that they had been grossly deceived, and they made up their minds to 
sell their lives as dearly as possible. The conflict at once began, and ended 
in the death of all the Gunns, while very few of the Keiths escaped, 
Further, it may be stated that there is another version of the matter, for 
it is said, that while the agreement was made at the Chapel of St Aire 
for the purpose of adding some sanctity to the business on hand, that the 
conflict was to take place, and, in point of fact, did take place at Strath- 
more. It is alleged that after the event at Strathmore, the Keiths retired 
to Dirlot Castle, and were followed there in the darkness of the night by 
Henry Gunn, one of the Crowner’s sons. Henry watched very carefully 
what was going on within, while those inside had no suspicion of any 
danger. As the Keiths were quaffing their ale, Henry watched a favour- 
able opportunity, and as the Chief of the Keiths came near the arrow-slit 
aperture, Henry discharged his arrow, which pierced to the heart of the 
Keith—the result being that he fell lifeless on the floor. As Henry 
used his bow, he exclaimed in Gaelic “The Gunns’ compliments to 
Keith.” Judging from all the circumstances connected with the affair, 
it is to be presumed that the former version is the correct one, although an 
incident of much the same description might possibly have taken place at 
Strathmore, and which may have got mixed up with the conflict at St 
Aire’s Chapel. In proof of the former view the authority of Sir Robert 
Gordon may be quoted, After referring to the appointed meeting at “ St 
Tayr in Caitteyness, not farr from Girnigoe,” he narrates—“ The Cruner 
then Chieftan of the Clan Gun with the most pairt of his sones and prin- 
cipal kinsmen, came at the appoynted tyme to this Chappell to the num- 
ber of twelve ; and as they were within the Cheappell at ther prayers, 
the laird of Innerugie and Ackrigell arryved ther, with twelve hors, and 
two men upon everie hors. So these twentie-four men rushed in at the 
door of the Chappell and invaded the Cruner, and his company at un- 
aivars, who nevertheless made great resistance. In end the Clan Gun 
wes slain, and the most pairt of the Kaithes also. Ther blood may be 
seen at this day upon the walls within the Chappell wher they wer 
killed.” It will be observed that Sir Robert makes no reference to the 
Strathmore edition, and as his history was written about two centuries 
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and a-half ago, or about a century and a-half after the event, his state- 
ments are of considerable weight compared with tradition. There is like- 
wise the authority of “Rare Scottish Tracks,” quoted in Buchan’s 
History of the Family of Keith, and so far as can be seen, similar testi- 
mony is borne therein to that of Sir Robert’s in almost his own words, 
The affair is put down “ About the year of God 1478,” and there is so little 
difference in the phraseology of the two authorities that it is not easy to 
say whether Sir Robert copied from the “ Rare Scottish Tracks,” or if the 
latter were slightly altered from the text of Sir Robert. The High- 
landers called Cruner George Gunn “ Fear Na’m Braisteach More,” on 
account of a great brooch which he wore to indicate his office of Crowner 
or Coroner, : 
It is clear, however, that the Gunns must have latterly been hard 
pressed, for war was carried to their very doors of Haberry Castle, In 
the Origines Parochiales Scotize there occurs the following sentence :— 
“ Betwixt Midle Cleyth and Easter Clyth, five miles to the E.N.E. of the 
church, there are a great many stones standing in a rank and order.” This 
is based on a statement taken from the Macfarlane Geographical Collection. 
There is a tradition, however, in the locality that a battle took place 
there between the Keiths and the Gunns—the distance from Habe 
Castle being about three fourths of a mile. The place is called the Hill 
of Mannistanes, or standing stones. The Keiths had nearly vanquished 
the Gunns through the powerful efforts of “ Keach Mor,” or the Big 
Keith, who weilded a huge two-edged claymore, and slew four or five of 
the picked men of the Gunns—one after the other. The day was about 
won by the Keiths, when one of the Gunns who had been lying on the 
ground wounded, gave the “ Keach Mor” a back stroke which divided 
the main tendon of one of his legs. The wound disabled the Keach Mor 
from further fighting, and thus so dispirited the Keiths that they with- 
drew from the field, leaving the Gunns victorious, though sorely exhausted, 
After the “ Keach Mor” had recovered from his wounds, he left the 
county, to which he never afterwards returned. Associated with him, it 
is said, while fighting the battle was the devil in the shape of a huge 
raven on one of the Keach’s shoulders. He assisted the Keach by tearing 
the eyes out of the sockets of some of the Gunns, but the priest from the 
Clyth Chapel, who accompanied the Gunns, knowing the character he 
had to deal with, administered some of his spiritual lotions, which com- 
pletely neutralised the influence of his sable majesty. As the number 
who fought on each side was about the same, the Gunns commemorated 
the day by burying the dead of both sides in regular rows, and setting up 
a standing stone at the head of each warrior. We have heard slight 
modifications of the foregoing statement. There are three theories to 
account for the standing stones, assuming that they have any connection 
with the Gunns or with a battle between the Keiths and the Gunns. 
Frst, that the hill was a graveyard ; second, that the stones were erected 
to commemorate a battle ; and third, that the stones were put up for 
defensive purposes or in preparation for a battle. The first theory is easily 
exploded, because a few hundred yards to the south ot Haberry Castle, 
lies the silent graveyard of the district which surrounded the little chapel at 
Mid-Clyth for ages, while the third theory is untenable in respect that under 
no possible circumstances would a clan at the period in question have 
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raised such a line of defence connected with warlike purposes. The 
second theory is the only one that can be viewed in any favourable light, 
and it is confirmed by tradition coming down from generation to genera- 


* tion. A superstitious dread protected the standing stones from destruc- 


tion for centuries, but latterly part of them were used for building and 
other purposes. A small farmer at Bruan is said to have removed one of 
the stones from the hill of Mannistanes for the lintel of the fire-place of 
a kiln, but every time he kindled his fire the stone became a flame, but 
was never consumed, so that the farmer never had any peace until he 
returned the stone to the exact place from which he had removed it. The 
tradition is given for what it is worth. 


(To be Continued.) 
WICK, G. M. SUTHERLAND. 





A New Cotzectiun or Gaztic Sones, under the name of “ Clarsach 
na Coille,” is about to be issued to the public. Such a publication—a 
Collection of Gaelic songs from the backwoods of Canada—will be a new 
thing in Scotland. The compiler, the Rev. A. Maclean-Sinclair, already 
pretty well known to Gaelic students, even on this side of the Atlantic, 
is well qualified for the compiling and editing of such a work, for he has 
a most intimate acquaintance with the whole range of Gaelic poetry, and 
is a first-class Gaelic scholar, having closely studied the language and 
poetry of the Highlands since he could read. The book will extend to 
some 300 pages, and contains, first, a Memoir of the late bard, John Mac- 
lean, at one time of Coll, and latterly of Nova-Scotia— where he composed 
many of his best pieces ; then follows forty-two of his poems, making up 
altogether about half the book. Second, come ten pieces from Dr Mac- 
lean’s MS. Collection made in Mull about 1768, and taken to America by 
the bard Maclean in 1819, These poems are by Eachainn Bacach, Iain 
MacAilein, Anndra Mac an Easbuig, Mairearad Nighean Lachainn, and the 
fourth Maclean of Coll, one of those by the latter being composed on Ailean 
nan Sop, about 1537. Third, come forty poems from John Maclean’s MS. 
Collection, including pieces by Iain Lom, Callum a Ghlinne, Corporal 
Mackinnon, Triath Chlann Choinnich, and others—twenty of which are 
love songs of the very best kind. Ten or twelve poems, collected by Mr 
Sinclair himself, bring up the rear. One of these is by the Rev. Dr Mac- 
gregor, author of the hymns; two by Piobaire Fhir Ghlinn-Alladail, 
author of “ Thug mi’n oidhche raoir san airidh” ; and two by Domhnull 
Donn Bhoth-Fhiunntain—in all about 100 poems, most of which have 
never appeared anywhere in print. The value of the work is much en- 
hanced by the addition of copious notes by the editor ; while the language 
will be found idiomatic, and written in full accordance with the rules of 
Gaelic grammar and prosody. The work is printed, with his usual 
success and care, by Archibald Sinclair, Gaelic publisher, Glasgow. 


“ Darn SprorapaiL,” a Collection of Gaelic Hymns, compiled and 
edited by the same rev, gentlemen, will be published on an early date by 
Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh. 
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MU CHLADH CHILL-A-MHAILL 
Le Marri Nio Eatuarr. 





— 
[ConTINvED. | 

Sxuipu Nic-a-Chombuich aig a dorus fein, 

’G amharc an trein a bha gu mall a triall, 

Bha ceanna-bheairt chiar ’o ’s cionn a ciabhan glas, 

’S a tonnag bhreachdain le braist airgiod duint, 

’O s cionn a guin don tarruing ur fo slios, 

Mur shiod a buth a rachadh cruin ga dhiol ; 

Stoill lainnireach omair air a broilleach seacht, 

Is solus beachdalachd is reachd na gnuis. 

Le aghaidh thursaich sheall i air an laoch, 

A bha co gaolach le, ri h-aon mhac fein ; 

“A fluir nan treun gu de chuir thu fo ghruaim, 

No ciod chuir bruaidlean ort a righ nan sonn? 

’S dorra le d’ mhuime snithe air do ghruaidh, 

No bas is cruadal bhi air sluagh do dhaimh, 

Nuair bha mi ghraidh na’m ribhinn aluinn uir, 

Fo bharra-gug mar ros fu dhriuchd sa cheit, 

’Sa chaidh mo threigsinn leis an lascuir og, 

A mheall mo phog uam is nach d’ iarr mo lamh, 

Sa chaidh mo mhicean geal a thamh sa chill, 

Mo chairdean diombach is mo chridhe trom, 

Mar neach ’san lombair fad o fhasgadh coill, 

Sa ghaillionn oillteal tighinn o’n bheinn le gruaim, 

An sin rugadh tusa a luaidh nam fearra mor 

Is thugadh dhomhs’ thu ann an glacan gaoil, 

Nuair thug mi mach le faoilt dhut mo ghealla-chioch, 

Shil i a ruin mun d’ iath do bheul mu ceann 

Bainne neo-ghann. Sud samhladh air mo chri’, 

Le ’m b’ aill do chobhair mar a thigeadh t-fheum, 

’S gun sgal na h-eiginn thighinn o’d bheul a chaoidh ; 

’S ann air do shonsa ’n deighe moran strith, 

Ghlac mi bhean-shith ’sa fhuair le briodal uaip 

An sian thug buaidh dhut an strith chruaidh na’n lann ; 

’S ann air do sgath a dh’ iarr mi ’n t-eolas cruaidh, 

A dh’ fhag mi ’n diugh a measg mo shluaigh leam fhein, 

Le crith is geilt ’s cha’n ann am feasd le gradh, 

Thair stairsnich m’ fhardaich a thig sean no og ; 

’S ann air do shon a chaidh mi ’n raoir do’n t-sliabh, 

Is ann an diomhaireachd ’s tre dheuchainn gheur, 

A fhuair mi ’n fiosrachadh tha threin fhir uat ; 

Ach ’s ro mhath armuinn rinn thu fein mo dhiol, 

Airson gach gniomh a rinneadh riamh leam dhuit ; 

Cha do leig thusa air do mhuime dith, 

Tha m’ eideadh riomhach, ’s cuimir grinn mo bhrog, 

Is mor mo shogh le feoil is sithean fhiadh, 

Le bainne, ’s iasg, ’s gach ni is miann air bord, 














MU CHLADH CHILL-A-MHAILI. 


Sa mhointich riabhaich ud tha shios ri taobh 
Lochaidh chaoir-gheal na’n glas bhradan sliom ; 
Gheibh thu ’s an tigh-ghairm freagradh na cuis, 

Tha ’n diugh ga d’ chuir fo thursa is fo leon. 

B’ iad Clann-an-Toisich do dhearbh naimhdean riamh, 
’S ged bha iad fiat gur tric a rinn thu’n leon, 

An creach ’s an toir ’s air faiche ’n ordugh blair. 
Togaidh tu ’n tighean ud le d’ lamhan fein, 

A mhor-fhir threin nach robh san teugbhail meat, 

’S bheir thu leat cat mar shamhladh air do naimh, 

’S gu diomhair ceangail e sa bhothan fhail, 

Is air a chaguilt fadaidh tu teine mor, 

A ni gu doruinneach a rosdadh mall ; 

Cruinnichidh do naimhdean an sin laidir fiat, 

’S thig cait nan ceudan le ard sgiamhail bhorb, 

’G iarruidh do thorcha ’s iad gu colgail garg, 

Air buaireas feargach chum do chosgradh chian. 

Ach bi gu ciallach ’s na gabh fiamh roimh ’n gruaim, 
Ge be chi no chual thu cum mun cuairt an cat, 

’S a bhuaidh bi’dh leat trid faicill agus gaisg ; 

Sa nuair a gheibh thu buaidh air cach gu teom, 

Sin thig Cluas-leabhra ard cheann-feadhn’ na’n cat, 
Bu mhiann leis luigheachd, ach ’s ann bhruidhneas foill, 
Ts gheibh thu uaith an t-eolas tha na d’ mhiann, 

Na d’ thrasgadh ’s eiginn armuinn threin mo ghraidh 
Dhuit dol tre’n spairn ud is tre’n deuchainn chruaidh, 
Aon lan na cuaiche so ol uam ’s bi falbh, 

Is na dean dearmad, bi gu calma glic, 

Is cuimhnich tric air mar is math leat buaidh, 

An cat a chuir mun cuairt gun fhois gun tamh.” 

Dh’ fhalbh laoch nan creach gun mheatachd is gun sgath 
’S thog bothan fail a reir na h-aithne fhuair, 

’S chaidh e tre’n fhuathas ud gu buadh’ar treun, 

An “ Tigh-ghairm” bha riamh tre dheuchainn chruaidh, 
Is dh’ inns “ Cluas-leabhra” dha, gach creach bha mor, 
’S an d’ rinn e foirneart, ’s anns ’n do dhoirt e fuil, 

Na seachd creachan mora bha ga phian, 

Gum feudadh e an dioladh le a mhaoin, 

Seachd eaglaisean daora a chuir a suas. 

Bha Ailean suaimhneach nuair a chual e ’n sgeul, 

Is thug e ’n eiric ud gu h’ eibhneach saor ; 

Thog e Eaglais anns gach uile chill, 

Bha anns na seachd sgireachdan mun cuairt, 

Is fhuair e fuasgladh o’n trom eallaich mhoir 

A chuir an doruinn e a dh’ iarruidh saimh, 

Is se’n Caibeal liath ud tha air siar a chnuic, 

Anns am bheil ioma aon d’a shliochd na’n suain, 

Aon do na seachd ’rinn e do cheartas ioc, 

Air son na’m fiachan ’bha air anam truagh, 

’S air son a bhuaireas anns na chaith e oig’. 


(To be Continued.) 
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THE EARLY SCENES OF FLORA MACDONALD’S LIFE, 
Wits Severat InciwpentaL ALLUSIONS TO THE 
REMARKABLE ADVENTURES AND Escapes OF THE UNFORTUNATE 
Prince CHartes Epwarp Stuart. 

By the Rev. Atex, Maccrecor, M.A., Inverness. 

—_ 0 


Part VI. 


THERE are many incidents in history to illustrate the various interesti 
features of the Highland character. In the earliest times it has been 
properly asserted, that the Highlanders owed allegiance to native chief- 
tains, who acted like as many princes, and by whom the Scottish Kings 
were acknowledged as sovereigns, but that merely in name. Among 
these were the powerful Lords of the Isles, who flourished from remote 
times to the reign of King James V.* They were the chief rulers for 
ages over almost all the Hebride Isles, and exerted an influence over 
the greater part of the Highlands of Scotland. During the disturbances 
which distracted the Scottish nation after the death of James V., the in- 
dependence of the Highland chiefs was still more confirmed. While in 
the seventeenth century the martial spirit declined in the Lowlands of 
Scotland, the Highlanders showed a decided superiority in the art of war. 
This well known feature of character infused into them a higher feeling 
of their own power, and rendered them more obstinate in their adherence 
to their native customs. This spirit was, however, considerably checked 
and severely chastened by Cromwell, within the range of their own 
fortresses. He planted strong garrisons in several places, commanded 
flying divisions of the army to traverse their mountains, gave orders to 
dismantle the castles of the chiefs, and compelled the clans to lay down 
their arms and give security for their future peaceful conduct. After the 
restoration of the house of Stuart, to which the bravery of the High- 
landers had so much contributed, the yoke imposed by Cromwell was 
removed from them—the fortresses which had been built for their subjuga- 
tion were destroyed or forsaken—and the laws against the predatory ex- 
peditions of the Highlanders were no longer enforced. Under these cir 
cumstances the old constitution of the Clans was once more fostered and 
cherished. 

The insurrection of 1715, in favour of the house of Stuart, and the 
wide-spread alarms created thereby, led to the adoption of various measures 
to break the power of the chiefs. One of the measures then adopted was 
the disarming of the Highlanders ; but this was so negligently performed, 
that most of the adherents of the house of Stuart were able to conceal 
their weapons, in order to be used upon a more favourable opportunity 
against the reigning government. The chieftains were naturally very 
displeased, and used every effort possible to maintain their threatened 
power, by destroying the effect of the innovations with which the govern- 
ment sought to weaken the bonds of the Highland Clans. After the 


* Vide “History of the Macdonalds and Lords of the Isles,” by Mr Alexander 
Mackenzie, editor of the Celtic Magazine, Inverness. 
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failure of the Chevalier St George in the campaign of 1715, the rebellion 
of 1745,jthirty years afterwards, was a consequence of the secret disaffection 
of the Highlanders, and the same was encouraged and strengthened by 
private instigations and faithful promises of support from allies abroad.* 

Such was the state of matters when Prince Charles Edward Stuart 
was instigated alike by his own ambition and by the promised support of 
faithful partisans to renew the insurrection, to gain, as he undoubtedly 
supposed, the victory, and thereby to succeed to the crown of Britain. 
Ot the Prince’s career to obtain the object he had in view various par- 
ticulars have already been given in these articles—such as his leaving 
France, his arrival in the frigate Doutelle at the island of Eriskay, in the 
Hebrides, his raising his standard at Glenfinnan, and his bold advances 
through Scotland to England, causing great alarm to the reigning sovereign. 
Allusions have been made to the battles which he fought—such as those 
at Preston, Falkirk, and last of all at the (to him) fatal field of Culloden. 
Minute particulars have been detailed as to the flight of his Ruyal High- 
ness from the bloody moor of Culloden, through glen and dale, to Loch- 
nanuagh, near where he first landed in Scotland. From Lochnanuagh he 
and his companions sailed in an open boat, amid storm and hurricane, 
thunder and lightning, across the Minch, until they fortunately, but un- 
expectedly, arrived at the island of Benbecula, South Uist,’on the 27th of 
April. It was then deemed prudent that his Royal Highness. should 
conceal himself in a cave at Corrodale, which was about ten miles from 
Ormiclade, the residence of Clanranold.t 

The Rebellion of 1745 had now arrived at an eventful crisis. On the 
16th day of April 1746, the two armies of the Duke of Cumberland and 
Prince Charles Edward Stuart met in bloody conflict on Drummossie 
Moor, near Culloden, where the fate of the Prince was doomed, and where 
the Royal forces gained the day. The struggle was fierce and desperate ! 
The poor Highlanders who fought so bravely had to contend against a 
vast, well-trained army, possessing an excess of disciplined soldiers, and 
arrayed on a battlefield suitable for their artillery and cavalry, but dis- 
astrous to the success of the heterogeneous partisans of the very unfor- 
tunate Prince Charles Edward Stuart. 

Within the compass of a few months an adventure came to a termina- 
tion, which had but few parallels, if any, in the annals of history. When 
the expedition thus ended is viewed in its varied features and in the 
determination and boldness which it manifested in its several details, it 
may be considered to rank high amid the achievements of ancient and 
modern times. The interests at stake were highly important, not only to 
the Royal adventurer himself, but likewise to the different clans and septs 
that so imprudently espoused his cause. What could be more hazardous 
than to rush with precipitation beyond the middle of England, and to 
traverse a hostile country to the very confines of the English Capital? 
As the talented Chambers has expressed it so well, “the expedition was 
done in face of the two armies, each capable of utterly annihilating it ; 
and the weather was such as to add a thousand personal miseries to the 
general evils of the campaign. A magnanimity was preserved even in 

* Vide Stewart’s Sketches of the Highlanders; Brown’s Clans of Scotland; 


Chambers’s Rebellion ; Home’s Works ; Jacobite Memoirs ; Culloden Papers, &c. 
+ Vide Celtic Magazine. No. 50, pp. 52-57. 
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retreat, beyond that of ordinary soldiers, and instead of flying in wild dis. 
order, a prey to their pursuers, these desultory bands had turned against 
and smitten the superior army of their enemy with a rigour which 
effectually checked it. They had carried the standard of Glenfinnan a 
hundred and fifty miles into a country full of foes, and now they brought 
it back unscathed through the accumulated dangers of storm and war.” 

While the clans and country gentlemen—chieftains and their vassals 
—Dukes and Lords—and all ranks and classes in the Highlands and 
Lowlands, and over Scotland at large, viewed the adventure with the 
deepest anxiety, Miss Flora Macdonald experienced her own share of the 
general calamity. Personally she adhered to the loyal principles and 
feelings of her chief, Sir Alexander Macdonald, as well as of Old Clan- 
ranold and his brother Boisdale. On the other hand, her amiable dis- 
position in a sense compelled her to sympathise with the unfortunate 
Prince under all his hardships and sufferings. She kept up a close 
correspondence with friends and acquaintances in Edinburgh and else- 
where, and thereby became well informed as to the various movements of 
that distinguished personage, whose life she was destined, under Provi- 
dence, thereafter to preserve. 

The family at Ormiclade, with whom Flora principally resided, were 
grievously perplexed at the aspect of existing events. Old Clanranold 
was night and day in deep distress, on account of the part which his son 
had taken in embracing the Royal adventurér’s cause, so directly in op- 
position to the aged chieftain’s will, and Lady Clanranold was nothing 
less so, but Flora, with her natural vivacity and geniality of temper, 
mightily soothed them under their grief. She assured them that they 
would be spared to see that all would end well. In due time the result 
of the battle of Culloden became known in the Long Island, and it created 
a mixed feeling in the minds of the chief men of the place. To some the 
intelligence atforded no ordinary pleasure, while to others it created un- 
bounded terror, under the dread that the ruling and successful dynasty 
might inflict vengeance and even the penalty of death on the parties who 
had embraced the adventurer’s cause. Such was the state of matters when 
the Prince’s last ray of hope was blasted for ever on the bloody field of 
Culloden. 

By this time some of the movements of the Prince became known to 
the officials of Government, and immediate steps were taken for his 
arrest, dead or alive. The intelligence of his arrival in the island 
created an inconceivable commotion all over the place. By this time it 
became well known that “rebel hunting,” as Cumberland and his lawless 
soldiery called it, was mercilessly practised in every quarter. It was too 
well known that the Duke issued a proclamation denouncing immediate 
death, by being shot or hanged, against all persons who harboured the 
rebels, or aided them to escape into their mountain recesses. How much 
more so, were it possible, would the vengeance of these myrmidons of 
cruelty fall upon all and sundry who sheltered the Prince himself. Already 
about two thousand regular troops and militiamen were posted in suitable 
localities all over the island. Every avenue was guarded, every ferry had 
its watch, and every highway and hill-road were protected by soldiers, 
The lochs and bays, and sea-coast all around, were so studded with sloops 
of war and cutters of all sizes, that no craft or boat could leave the island 
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or come to it unknown, except perhaps under the dark shade of night. 

No two individuals could converse together on the highway without 
arousing the suspicion of some of the watching military. The only con- 
solation which the Prince had cause to enjoy was the fact that he had 
many sincere friends on the island—parties of prudence and caution, and 
parties ready to strain every nerve for his safety. Besides the friends 

who accompanied him from France, he had Clanranold, the proprietor of 
the island, his brother Boisdale, the Macdonalds of Baileshear, and 
perhaps all the ladies of the island. Whether loyal or Jacobite, all united 
cordially in the wish that the royal fugitive would escape with his life 
from the island. Lady Clanranold and Miss Flora were continually 
engaged in devising schemes for the immediate protection and ultimate 
release of the unfortunate Prince, whom, however, as yet they had never 
seen. Twelve powerful and trustworthy men, who could acquit themselves 
by sea or land, were selected by Lady Clanranold to be by night and day 
in readiness, should their services be required. Flora very frequently 
conversed with these gallant Islanders, and conveyed to them the sense 
she entertained of the duties they might be called upon to perform. 
They had seen the Prince on several occasions, but she had not, 
One morning as two of them had come to Ormiclade to give intelli- 
gence as to how the Prince had passed the night in his rocky 
cave,* Flora met them at the door and asked them the questions, 
“Am bheil e laghach? Am bheil e aoidheil? Am bheil e idir 
iriosal agus taitneach?” (Is he nice? Is he cheerful? Is he at all humble 
and pleasant?) On another occasion she commenced, for her own amuse- 
ment, to taunt these men in a jocular manner, by telling them that she 
was able to direct them how to become by far more wealthy than Clan- 
ranold in less than a day’s time. “Oh! tell us, do tell us, how that can 
come to pass. More wealthy than our noble Chief! Can such be 
really the case?” “Oh, yes, perfectly true,” said Flora with a smile, 
“and I will now tell you what means you are to use. Go immediately and 
give up the Prince to my step-father, Captain Hugh Macdonald, and as 
sure as the sun is now shining in the firmament, you shall have fifteen 
thousand pounds a-piece for your great loyalty in doing so.” The answer 
was short, but decisive—* Nior leigeadh,Ni Maith! Ochan! ged gheibh- 
eamaid an saoghal mu’n iadh a’ ghrian, cha bhrathamaid ur n-Oganach 
Rioghail gu brath” (Goodness forbid! Alas! should we receive the world 
around which the sun revolves, we would never betray our Royal youth). 
Neither would they, nor any other Highlander then living, but it is to be 
feared, although the schoolmaster has been long abroad, that the same 
would not take place to-day. Clanranold, Boisdale, and their namesakes at 
Baileshear, together with Lady Clanranold and Miss Flora, held a private 
council at Ormiclade, as to what must be done, and done immediately, 
seeing that every hour increased danger to the unfortunate Prince. It was 
resolved that he should be transported to Stornoway, as probably he 
might there receive the chance of a vessel to France. Donald Macleod of 
Galtrigal, the Prince’s faithful friend and pilot, was sent for, and all the 
preconcerted plans were explained to him. He acknowledged that the 


* The Prince had a variety of places of concealment. Sometimes he hid himself 
in caves, and at other times in the lonely huts of shepherds or fishermen. 
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whole affair was pregnant with danger, but still agreed to execute his 
of the scheme, if provided with a crew selected by himself, of which his 
own son Murdoch would be one.® 

Seeing that longer delay was very dangerous, the party set sail for 
Stornoway on the 29th April, and Donald Macleod, who knew well the 
course to be taken, took his place at the helm. The party had no sooner 
gone to sea about midnight, than a severe storm arose, which, owing to 
the darkness of the night, caused no small danger, not only of bei 
swampei, but of being dashed against the rocks or jutting headlands, 
The crew, however, bravely held on, under the directions of Donald 
Macleod, while two of them by turns kept constantly baling the boat, to 
prevent it from filling. About the dawning of the morning they took 
shelter in a creek in the small Isle of Glass, on the coast of Harris.t The 
tacksman of the island, Donald Campbell, to whom alone they made 
themselves known, treated them very kindly, and suggested that the 
Prince should remain with him, while Macleod the pilot should visit 
Stornoway, to secure, if possible, a vessel to convey the Royal fugitive to 
France. This plan was agreed upon, and after Macleod had reached the 
capital of the Lews, he thought that all would be right as he had secured 
a vessel for the intended purpose. His next step was to send a messenger 
immediately for the Prince to the Isle of Glass, as no time was to be lost. 
As the storm had not abated, sailing was impossible, so that the Royal 
fugitive had to walk through the trackless wilds of the Lews to the 
vicinity of Stornoway. Unfortunately one of Donald’s crew got the 
worse of drink, and told his associates by way of boast that the hired 
vessel was intended to convey the Prince to France. By means of this 
unguarded announcement considerable alarm was created in the town, 
and all at once resolutions were made that no vessel would be given 
on any condition whatever, as such might involve the natives in 
trouble. It was then immediately resolved by the Prince and his as- 
sociates to sail back to Benbecula in the face of every danger, and to 
trust once more to the schemes and contrivances of his friends there, 
During his stay near Stornoway, the Prince received shelter, and was 
kindly entertained at the house of Mrs Mackenzie of Kildun at Arinish, 
about a mile from the village. Here his Royal Highness and friends 
spent many anxious hours in the devising of schemes, as to what they 
ought to do, as the stormy deep prevented them from setting sail. Some 
of the party, dreading immediate danger, proposed to betake themselves 
to the hills for concealment, but the Prince objected to this, and sugges- 
ted, if they did not make their way to Benbecula, that they should attempt 


* The history of Donald Macleod of Galtrigal is given in the Celtic Magazine, No. 
19, p. 243. Before the battle of Culloden was fought, Murdoch, Galtrigal’s son, was 
attending the Grammar School of Inverness, being then a youth of sixteen or 
seventeen. He understood that the battle was to be fought on a certain day, and on 
the morning of that day he left his school, procured a sword and dirk, and made for 
the battlefield. He stood there and fought for the Prince, but received no wound. 
Hearing afterwards of the Prince’s wanderings in the West, he left Inverness, set off 
for Lochnanuagh, where he met his father, and assisted him in the dangerous voyage 
of conveying the Prince and his friends from the mainland to the Long Island. 

+ Glass is a little island on the coast of Harris, near the mouth of Loch Seafort, 
which divides Harris from Lews. It is one of the stations selected many years ago 
for a lighthouse erected by the Commissioners of Northern Lights, 
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to return to the mainland, in the hope of meeting with some vessel from 
France. Donald Macleod and the whole party, however, refused to 
attempt this hazardous plan, as their craft was too small, the voyage too 
long, and the danger of meeting with Government vessels very great. It 
was then agreed that they would leave Arinish before daybreak, and pro- 
ceed southward along the coast of the Long Island. The morning was 
wet and somewhat stormy, but the breeze was favourable, and they 
sailed with great speed. At length they observed two ships in the 
horizon evidently approaching them, and in order to avoid the danger 
of meeting with them, they entered into a creek in the small Isle of 
Iffurt, a little north of the Isle of Glass. This small island was occupied 
by a few fishermen, who, on observing the party, supposed them to the 
press-boat men, or a press-gang from some war-ship, and consequently 
they took to their heels at once, and concealed themselves among the 
rocks for safety. Owing to the continued storm and other dangers, 
Charles and his friends remained four days on this island. On the next 
morning after their arrival they discovered the terrified fishermen, and 
assured them that they were quite safe. The poor men were overjoyed, 
and in return did everything in their power to show kindness to the 
strangers. They had abundance of fish and fuel, but their dwelling was 
a miserable hut, over which the Prince’s party spread the mainsail of 
their boat to exclude the rain. 

On the 10th of May they left Iffurt and sailed for the Isle of Glass. 
Finding, to their great disappointment, that their friend Donald Camp- 
bell had absconded under the dread of being seized for entertaining the 
Prince, they made no stay at Glass. They steered their course south- 
ward along the coast of Harris, but while crossing the mouth of Finsbay, 
they were observed by Captain Fergusson’s ship of war, which lay at that 
time in the bay. A manned boat was despatched, with all haste, in pur- 
suit, but fortunately they escaped being overtaken, having succeeded in 
concealing themselves in a small creek near Rodil in Harris. At night- 
fall they left their hiding-place, and sailed along the coast of North Uist, 
but when near Lochmaddy, another war-ship, which lay in the bay, ob- 
served them, and immediately set sail after them. The chase was hard 
and close ; but fortunately the Prince and his companions reached Ben- 
becula, and just when getting ashore, the increasing storm off the land, 
drove the vessel of the enemy to sea. On this occasion the crew ran a 
narrow risk of their lives. In order to avoid being seized by the man-of- 
war, which was close in pursuit, they dashed their boat, under full sail, 
into a narrow creek, where the frail bark was splintered into fragments 
against the jutting rocks, and where the Prince and his companions were 
floundering amid the foaming waves. When all had reached the dry 
land, Charles cheerfully remarked to his friends that his escapes were 
marvellous—and that he believed in his heart that a kind Providence 
would permit him to be rescued in the end, 


(To be Continued.) 





The first number of the Znvernessian, printed last month, and conducted by the 
Editor of the Celtic Maguzine, sold in thousands. Price, 1d per month, or, by post, 
1s 6d per annum in advance. Only subscribers to the Celtic Magazine supplied direct 
from the office. The second number is now ready. 
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TRADITIONS OF STRATHGLASS. 
By Coun Curso. 


—o——_— 
Il. 

Ir is a common tradition in Strathglass that it was proposed at one 
time to remove the centre of county business to a town to be built on the 
moor of Comar. This moor is a broad level promontory, jutting out for 
about a mile between two considerable Highland rivers ; and it is situated 
in the most central part of the district, having a southern aspect, and 
water power on three of its sides, capable, if utilised, of driving all the 
machinery in the county. Add to this that the fourth side of this large 
plateau is a mountain of grey rock, partially covered with wood and 
verdure. The quality of the stone in this rock is considered to be very 
superior of its kind ; and as to quantity, with an occasional dose of pow- 
der, it would build Inverness, Perth, and Edinburgh over again. With all 
these advantages, one cannot help seeing that nature has prepared this 
spot as an admirable site for a great and healthy town. 

The Island chiefs, lairds, and people of the western part of the county 
argued that the moor of Comar was more central for the County Buildings 
than any other place to the east of it. But the chiefs and people resident 
in the eastern portion of the county maintained that one advantage in 
their favour outweighed all the arguments against them—viz., that they 
could at any time have stores of all kinds of water-borne goods at Inver- 
ness wherewith to supply the demands of the county. This was the pivot 
on which the principal argument revolved, and it was clearly conclusive 
in favour of Inverness, 

Had the great carrier (the railway) been at that time, as it now is, 
within sixteen miles of the site alluded to, the Island chiefs might have 
carried their point. Whether the affairs of the shire would flourish 
better under the name of the County of Comar than they have flourished 
under Inverness-shire is a subject which does not call for immediate settle- 
ment. But I have no hesitation in saying that a town established at 
Comar would have been most central and beneficial in Strathglass. 

Macleod of Macleod seemed to have been quite aware of the advan- 
tages that might accrue from the county town being built on the moor of 
Comar, inasmuch as he secured for himself, for his retinue, and for his 
tenantry, a halting place near the proposed site of the proposed capital of 
the county. Here they used to encamp, rest, and remain days and nights 
so long as it suited their convenience. From that time until now this 
halting place, consisting of a field of a few acres, is called Lomaire-Mhic- 
Leoid, or Macleod’s field. Whether Macleod acquired his—perhaps 
nominal—title to this field by right, or by might, or by prescription, the 
traditions of the district do not inform us. It would appear, however, 
that there was something peculiar about the origin of allotting it to Mac- 
leod. There are five such halting places in Glencannaich, all of which 
were, and still are, pro bono publico. On one of these stances, Eilean-a- 
gharbh-uisg, I have even seen held a considerable cattle fair. 

Garadh-an-ruidhe-bhric, Beul-ath Altnasocaich, and the foot of 
Garadh-na-criche, between Mam and Longart, were also halting places, 
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Rudha-dubh-Ardtaig was not only a halting place, but, like Eilean-a- 
gharbh-uisg, a recognised stance for drovers and travellers to pass a day or 
night in, and of which more presently. It is recorded that these places 
and similar spots throughout every glen and valley in the Highlands were 
accessible to all as places long consecrated by prescription for the public 
ood. 

. Here and in connection with such places I must be pardoned for 
slight digression. I have seen in England what appeared to me very re- 
markable tenacity on the part of the people to old rights something 
similar to the halting places alluded to. Not only are rights of way 
through the fields and meadows accessible to the public and maintained 
by them, but are frequently provided at each end with a stile. I well 
remember a right of way through the middle of the large dining-room in 
the Ship Tavern, Water Lane, Thames Street, London, and I have seen 
the public passing through it repeatedly while dining there myself. Since 
then the tavern has been turned into merchants’ and brokers’ offices, but 
the ancient right of way has been retained through the centre of them. 
About twenty years ago the Italians resident in London commenced to 
build a large church for themselves in Hatton Garden, London. I saw it 
when the walls were nearly finished, when some old residenter in the 
neighbourhood came forward and declared that he remembered a right-of- 
way passing through the site of the building. The poor Italians were 
obliged to pull down all they had built on that site, and leave the right- 
of-way accessible to the public, though much sympathy was felt at the 
time for the civil and industrious foreigners. And last but not least, King 
George IV. attempted to close a right-of-way through Richmond Park, 
but a cobbler on the confines of the Park brought an interdict against the 
King. ‘The case was tried before the highest Court in England, and 
decided in favour of the cobbler. I give these three cases as specimens 
of what I have seen and heard, and most heartily would I wish to see my 
countrymen in the Highlands inspired with the same determination to 
hold their rights with equal tenacity against those who are constantly 
robbing them of their ancient inheritance. 

Among other celebrities Allan Dubh MacRanuil of Lundy passed a 
night in Rudha-dubh-Ardtaig, in Strathglass, with a creach he took from 
the Mackenzies. This Allan Dubh was the cruel barbarian who burnt 
the Church of Cille-Chriosd, i.e., Christ Church, near Beauly, in the year 
1603. This atrocious deed was done on a Sunday morning, when the 
whole congregation, chiefly Mackenzies, were at their devotions, all of 
whom perished either inside the burning pile or by the sword in the 
attempt to escape through the windows. I have heard old men in Strath- 
glass stating that after Allan Dubh MacRanuil crossed the river at Beauly 
on his hasty return from the foul massacre he halted on Bruthach-a- 
phuirt, opposite Beauly, about a mile and a half in a straight line from 
the scene of his diabolical work, and ordered his piper to play up the 
tune of “ Cillechriosta.” It was then that the piper for the first time 
played the melancholy part of the pibroch, the words of which are as 
follows :— 


Chi mi thallud 
An smud mor, 


Smud mo dhunach 
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An smud mor, 
*S Cillechriosta 
’Na lasair mhor. 


In England, as well as in Scotland, I have sometimes heard this pibroch 
as if the words of the first line ran thus— 


Chi mi smud mor, 


but I well remember old people in the Highlands saying that the piper 
who played “Cillechriosta” and omitted the word “thallud” did not 
follow the original. Over and over again a very old man named Duncan 
Macrae, who was considered a good judge of pipe music, said that Kenneth 
Mackenzie from Redcastle, known as “‘ Coinneach, Deas,” was one of the 
best pipers that ever played the pibroch of “ Cillechriosta,” and he always 
played it as above described, 

It was from Bruthach-a-phuirt that Allan Dubh made the luckless 
division of his men when he sent thirty-seven of them round by Inver- 
ness. History iuforms us that they were closely chased by Murdoch 
Mackenzie of Redcastle with a party of men who overtook them at 
Torbreac, about three miles west of Inverness, where he found them in an 
ale-house, which he set on fire, and the thirty-seven suffered the same fate 
which in the earlier part of the day they had so wantonly inflicted on 
others. Allan Dubh and others crossed over from the Aird to the 
south side of Urquhart. Allan was soon overtaken by the Mackenzies, 
and the rest is already well known to the readers of the Celtie Magazine, 
and of Mackenzie’s “ History of the Mackenzies,” pp. 157-163. 

It is said that the level valley called Strathglass was at one period a 
sheet of water extending from Dunfionn, above Beaufort Castle (or Caisteal 
Dunie), to Cnockfionn, opposite Giusachan, and covering a distance of 
about fifteen miles in length, with an average breadth of about three- 
quarters of a mile. This valley is bounded on the south and north sides 
by a continuous range of two parallel hills, From their formation and 
general appearance one might readily incline to the belief that these hills 
formed, at some-remote period, the two sides of a capacious basin. There 
are unmistakable traces of cultivation high up—almost on the top of some 
of these hills. There is an old place of sepulchre, Acha-na-h-eaglais, on 
the brow of a mountain range, about a mile south-east and considerably 
above Giusachan. This seems to prove that there were a number of in- 
habitants located high up here in bygone days. The name of the next 
cultivated portion of the hill is Druinach, plainly meaning the Druids’ 
field. Whether or not the Druids held possession of the surrounding 
fields of arable land can only be left to conjecture. It is, however, certain 
that a considerable portion of the hill lands on each side of Strathglass 
bear the impress of a rude sort of cultivation at some pre-historic period. 
The appearance of remote industry through the hills used to be adduced 
as an element towards proving that what we now see as the valley below 
was formerly a great lake, of which the long stretch of level fields and 
meadows, forming the plains of Strathglass from east to west, for about 
the whole distance already mentioned, is said to have been the bed. I 
heard one of the best old Seanachies in the district saying, “Cha ’n eil 
ann san duthich so ach cladach aibhne,” meaning that the whole valley 
was a mere river bed, 
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In support of this view he mentioned the name of Christopher Macrae, 
a Kintail man, admitted to have been one of the most reliable anthorities 
on such matters in the Highlands. Macrae further stated to him that 
Strathglass acquired its name on account of the barrier at the east end of 
the lake, “Glas” being the Gaelic for a lock or barrier. It is asserted 
that one of the outlets from this lake discharged itself through the small 
valley south of Fanellan, by Brideag and Lonbuy. Faine-cilean evidently 
derives its name from a comparison with a ring, or circular island, the 
whole block of land or davoch being about as broad as it is long. The 
meandering river so slowly winding its placid course through the fertile 
plains of Strathglass, unwilling, as it were, to quit its parent hills, turns 
again half-way round at short intervals. To begin with the davoch of 
Clachan, its productive broad acres of arable land and splendid hill 
grazings are bestowed on the south side of the strath, Comar or Cam-ar, 
on the north side, seems to have been at one period attached to the davoch 
of Clachan, inasmuch as the burying-ground is always called Clachan of 
Comar, and the formation of the land clearly proves that the “Glas” at 
one period passed at the foot of the hills to the north of Comar. The 
division is impartially continued. On the north side is the great davoch 
of Invercannich ; again, on the south, we have the davoch of Croicheal ; 
the half-davoch of Struy to the north ; the half-davoch of Mauld to the 
south ; and the davoch of Erchless to the north; the davoch of Maine 
and Eskadale to the south ; and the davoch of Aigais to the north. Never 
was there a better division of plain fields than is exhibited here on both 
sides of the river all the way east to what is called the Druim, ridge, or 
barrier. When the winter snows are thawing and running through all 
the glens from the watershed of Strathconan on the north to Glenmoriston 
on the south, and when they are all accumulated in the valley of Stiath- 
glass, they form what appears almost one lake at the foot of the mountains, 
Thus it has acquired from time immemorial the cognomen of the Sea of 
Aigais, and by this name it was well known throughout the whole High- 
lands. 

It is related that a Strathglass man was once upon a time going across 
to the Lews. The craft he was in was overtaken by a severe storm, 
and the seamen wishing to resort to the old Jewish practice of throwing 
a human being overboard as a peace-offering to the waves, fixed on the 
Strathglass man as their victim. But the brave Glaiseach was equal to 
the occasion, and addressed his companions—“ Tha bhuil oirbh fhearabh 
nach robh sibh riamh air cuan Aigais, air Mam-charraidh, nam Monadh 
Bhreachdaich, matha sibha gabhail eagal a so.” Which means—“ It is 
evident that you never were on the Ocean of Aigais, on the Mam of 
Carrie, or on the Hills of Breacachy, if you are afraid of this.” He then 
took the helm into his own hands, and steered the vessel safely to the 
harbour of Stornoway. Well done, my countryman! With these ob- 
servations I part with the traditional lake of Strathglass, and shall be glad 
to hear the opinion of some uf the more learned members of the Field 
Club on the subject, and, notwithstanding tradition, will be disposed to 
abide by the result. 





(To be Continued.) 
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MATCH-MAKING AMONG THE FRASERS—SIMON, LORD 
LOVAT. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIC MAGAZINE. 


S1r,—In reference to the article in your October number, under the 
above head, permit me to say that it is unfortunate that almost all the 
histories of “The Last of the Martyrs,” as Lord Lovat was called in 1747, 
were written by his enemies, and they all seem to have followed the 
school-boy’s rule—“ Hit him again, he’s got no friends.” Drummond of 
Bochaldy was almost the only one who spoke kindly of “ our good friend, 
Lord Lovat.” Perhaps he used too strong language, for I do not mean to 
say that Lovat was a saint, but he certainly was not much worse than 
many of his cotemporaries. 

Much strain is Jaid upon his forcible marriage in 1697, with the Earl 
of Athole’s daughter, widow of his cousin Hugh, 11th Lord, who died 
without male issue ; but forcible marriages with heiresses were common 
enough in Ireland for more than a century later, and Lovat’s marriage was 
not to obtain the money of an heiress, but to recover by that means, if 
possible, his hereditary title and estates, which the Earl was endeavouring 
to defraud him of (by breaking the entail), and to which robbery the 
Earl’s daughter must have been, at least, a cousenting party. 

It is also said that Lovat treated his last wife, Primrose Campbell, 
whom he married in 1733, with barbarous cruelty, which I can hardly 
believe, for, if so, her brother, the Duke of Argyll, would scarcely have 
continued to befriend the Master of Lovat. John Fraser was a consistent 
Jacobite to the last. He was outlawed, and to prevent any pursuit Lovat 
always gave out that his brother John was dead. He, however, generally 
resided in France, but often visited Scotland under the assumed names of 
John Dubh, John MacThomas, and, I believe, also John Corsan. His 
daughter, Katharine, married, and had a daughter Elizabeth, my grand- 
mother, born in 1738. The Duke of Argyll was her godfather, and after 
she was grown up she was invited once, if not twice, to Inveraray Castle, 
and after she was married in 1762, the Duke offered her some appoint- 
ment about the palace, which she declined. The Duke was Hereditary 
Grand Master of the Household. Some years after my grand parents re- 
moved to Holland. 

Now, the only tie whatever between them was that my grandmother 
was daughter of his brother-in-law, Lovat’s niece, and is it at all probable 
if Lovat had treated Argyll’s sister so cruelly, that the Duke would have 
continued his kindness to Lovat’s connections ? 

Many persons form their opinions of Lovat in a measure from 
Hogarth’s portrait, but it must not be forgotten that Hogarth was a 
caricaturist, and he appears to have made a picture that would sell, and 
Lovat has therefore been likened to a “ cunning old fox.” 

A truer portrait is that by Le Clere or Clare (10 x 12), painted about 
1716, and engraved by Simon, of which I have a copy. Under it is 
engraved “The Right Honourable Simon, Lord Frasier (sic) of Lovat, 
Chief of the Clan of the Frasers, &c,” I believe it is very rare. He is 

represented as clothed in armour. It is engraved in Thompson’s Jacobites, 
London, 1845, and Mrs Thompson told me that it was copied from the 
original mezzotinto given to her by Kirkpatrick Sharp. 

TORONTO. B, HOMER_DIXON, 
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THE CLAN SYSTEM, 
o—— 


Proressor Brackte has issued in pamphlet form his excellent inaugural 
address recently delivered by him as Chief of the Gaelic Society of Perth. 
He wails over “the sad sequence of misfortunes and blunders which abo- 
lished the clan system with all its admirable social steam and social ce- 
ment, without substituting anything in its place, rather leaving a void 
where there had been fulness, and inoculating with virus of a systematic 
selfishness the veins of a society which had been bound together by the 
strong ties of mutual esteem and regard,” and then proceeds—Let us ask 
what the clan system was, and wherein consisted the great virtue which 
enabled it to maintain a numerous, sturdy, and serviceable population in 
districts where not a single human being is now to be found, except a 
gamekeeper for some English aristocrat or London plutocrat, or a shep- 
herd or a dairymaid to represent a Titanic dealer in wool and mutton liv- 
ing in Dumfries or Kirkcudbright. The word clan means a child ; so the 
clan system was simply a type of social organism in which the members 
of society were bound together, as brother to brother, under the leader- 
ship of a common father. This idea is, as you will lightly see, a legacy 
from the patriarchal times ; and not bad times these were—though with- 
out gas and steam-engines, and telegrams and cash accounts—as the names 
of Abraham and Job and not a few other mighty men in Bible history 
largely testify. In fact, the clan system, as a form of government, was 
not only not a bad system, but, in respect of the moral cement which held 
the different classes of society together, it was the best possible system 
that ever has been or ever will be devised. Of course, those who are ac- 
customed to look back on what they call the dark ages with contempt, 
and who believe blindly in the modern commercial system, and the pro- 
gress of the world by mechanical dexterities and material accumulations, 
will not accept this ; but it is true nevertheless. The moral element in 
society is the blood, and the blood is the life. Every society is progres- 
sive or retrogressive—in the highest sense of the word progress—only in 
proportion as the moral bond which holds the different classes together is 
becoming stronger or weaker ; and this is a bond with which cash pay- 
ments and bankers’ accounts have nothing at all to do ; love and mutual 
esteem growing out of kindly social relations are the only elements of 
which this moral bond can consist. Now, as it is a matter both of pub- 
lic history and of personal experience that this bond did exist and assert 
itself under the clan system by deeds of devotion and fidelity, generosity 
and self-sacrifice, unsurpassed in the annals of the human race, it follows 
plainly that, so far as this one true cement of the social edifice is con- 
cerned, the clan system, within its own limits, was the best possible. 
One only defect it had ; it had a tendency to weaken as the circle of its 
action widened, and was thus less fitted for a great kingdom than for a 
small province. It is remarkable, however, and greatly to the honour of 
the clan system in Scotland, that, though the clansmen sometimes pre- 
ferred the private interest of their chief to the public service of the Sove- 
reign, under common circumstances, as ample pages of history show, their 
loyalty to the Crown was as remarkable as their fidelity to their chiefs, 
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Other objections so largely brought against the clan system are worthless 
—as that it fostered perpetual wars, jealousies, and strifes ; and that re- 
venge and robbery were practised on a large scale, both by the clans 
amongst themselves and in their raids against the Lowlanders. The 
feuds which were kept up among the clans were the natural produet 
of the times, and as such neither more nor less reprehensible than the 
great wars between the nations of Europe which prevailed at the same 
time ; and, when we consider what false and lawless men sometimes 
held the helm of State in those days, and how apt to be partial to the 
party who got the ear of the king, we shall not be inclined to pass a 
severe censure on men who had learned to hold their estates by the 
right of their good swords rather than by the parchment of a juggling 
lawyer, or the word of honour of a dishonourable king. As little 
am I disposed to find fault with the absolute authority the clan system 
placed in the hands of the chief, or the father of the family. This 
authority, no doubt, might be abused sometimes ; but in the main it was 
beneficially exercised, and, like the patria potestas of the ancient Romans, 
was the mother of an admirable discipline and a firm consolidation. One 
great merit of the clan system deserves special prominence. The feudal 
system and our modern commercial system combined, place the peasants 
of the country altogether at the mercy of a proprietor who knows no social 
ties between the holder and the cultivator of the land—a person to whom 
the idea of loving his people is simply a phrase of silly sentimentality, 
and who acknowledges no duty in a landed aristocracy but that of gather- 
ing in rents in the easiest possible way, and with the least possible regard 
to the happiness of the human beings who may happen to be under his 
wing. To the clan chief the idea of dissociating the land from the people 
who lived on it was as strange as to a father would be the idea of disin- 
heriting his children. The spirit of the family system taught that the 
members of the family had a right to be supported by the head of the 
family, or, at all events, to be allowed to support themselves by honest 
labour on the part of the family inheritance. By the clan law, indeed, 
the class of persons whom we now call small tenants or crofters, were, in 
@ sense, co-proprietors—that is, though they paid dues or services to the 
chief as men now pay rent, they could not be dispossessed, or at least as 
matter of fact very rarely were dispossessed. By the consuetudinary law 
of the district they were perpetual tenants of the land which they culti- 
vated, and which they had gained for the chief by the strokes of their 
good claymores. Hence, though there might have been in these times 
occasional misery from bad seasons and bad management, conjoined with 
over-population, such monstrous unsocial and inhuman proceedings as 
wholesale clearances and depopulations and ejections of independent men 
for the sake of the culture of wild or tame beasts were never heard of. 
No doubt, therefore, whatever might have been the special defect of the 
clan system, or the general evils of the medizval period, the state of the 
Highlands in the days when the Macdonalds and the Macgregors were 
mighty in the land, was a paradise compared with the state of desolation 
in which it now for the most part lies. 





What has become of the ANNUAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE GAELIC SocrEeTy OF 


INVERNESS, due in July last, and of the usual ordinary meetings held at this period 
of the year? 
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